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From  the  Editor 


SIX  weeks  in  the  Holy  Land  is  long  enough  to  see  that  here  the 
devil  is  at  work  in  a  special  way.  It  was  a  Muslim  who  said  to  me: 
‘Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  it  is  a  holy  land’.  Jerusalem  is  a  city  of 
judgment  in  the  sense  that  holiness  and  sin  both  stand  out  more 
clearly;  but  it  is  a  city  where  one  may  well  fear  to  judge. 

After  a  bit  one  ceases  to  notice  the  impassable  barrier  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  bedroom  window.  From  the  Arab  side  one 
scarcely  looks  at  Israel.  It  is  as  if  it  was  hidden  by  a  curtain  of  hate. 
From  the  Israeli  side  I  felt  a  different  barrier,  not  formed  by  hate  of  the 
Arabs  so  much  as  by  indifference  to  their  lot.  The  Zionist  view  of 
Palestine  has  been  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds.  The  Arab  view  is  put  from 
time  to  time  but  does  not  seem  to  register. 

Two  things  struck  me  on  first  coming  to  Jordan.  First  the  earthly 
beauty  of  the  Holy  Land,  exceeding  anything  I  had  been  told  or 
imagined.  Second  the  courage  and  resilience  of  the  people.  Appeals 
to  my  heart  on  behalf  of  the  refugees  combined  with  the  popular  picture 
of  Arab  schlamperei  and  corruption,  even  if  not  wholly  believed,  made 
me  expect  poverty  and  listlessness  more  desperate  than  the  poorest  parts 
of  Andalusia.  There  is  indeed  enough  misery  and  more  than  enough 
frustration  to  break  the  spirit  of  most  peoples;  some  have  succumbed, 
but  this  is  not  the  dominant  impression.  The  moment  one  arrives  in 
Jordan,  one  senses  that  the  administration  works,  not,  I  feel  sure, 
perfectly,  but  much  better  than  one  is  led  to  suppose.  Roadside  planta¬ 
tions  are  fenced  and  tended.  Solid,  well-built  buildings  are  going  up  all 
over  the  place;  a  new  modern  Jerusalem  has  been  built  since  the 
partition  and  stretches  out  towards  the  airport  at  Ramallah.  And  so  on. 
There  is  poverty  but  the  standard  is  comparable  with  Tuscany  or 
Castile,  not  with  Andalusia  or  Naples. 

Foreign  aid  has  played  an  indispensable  part.  Jordan  is  being  quickly 
given  a  first-class  road  system,  including  a  road  to  the  port  of  Aqaba  on 
the  Red  Sea.  I  began  looking  for  signs  that  the  roads  would  begin  to 
deteriorate  as  soon  as  they  were  built.  But  no,  they  are  very  well  kept 
up  in  general,  though  I  have  been  told  there  are  one  or  two  bad  spots. 
If  I  have  a  criticism  of  foreign  aid  to  Jordan  it  is  that  more  should  be 
spent  on  finding  water  even  at  the  cost  of  some  economy  on  roads.  This 
is  the  year  of  the  most  disastrous  drought  within  memory  but  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Jordan  valley  continues  to  astonish  those  who  knew 
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it  a  few  years  ago.  That  is  the  reward  of  perseverance  against  active 
discouragement  of  every  kind,  and  the  hero  of  the  story  is  Seyyid  Musa 
Alami  and  his  Arab  Development  Society  in  which  Muslims  and 
Christians  work  together  on  what  in  England  we  should  call  the 
Christian  frontier.  A  few  years  ago  Mr  Alami  took  over  4,000  acres  of 
utter  desert  near  Jericho,  where  the  experts  said  there  was  no  water  to 
be  found  and  the  land  was  salt.  He  dug  and  found  water;  he  dug  again 
and  found  more  water.  Now,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  he  exports 
first-quality  vegetables  by  air  to  the  American  oil  colonies  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  his  work  has  a  hundred  beneficent  ramifications 
throughout  Jordan.  Higher  up  the  Jordan  valley  commercial  farmers 
have  imitated  his  methods  and  vast  tracts  of  desert  have  become 
green.  If  Mr  Alami  were  given  a  few  million  pounds  the  life  of  Jordan 
could  be  transformed,  even  under  the  terrible  present  conditions  of 
division  and  tension. 

The  difficulties  are  fearful.  The  land  is  poor,  one  third  of  the  people 
are  refugees,  many  more  are  ‘economic  refugees’,  that  is  to  say  they 
have  lost  their  livelihood  but  not  their  homes.  In  the  border  villages 
small  farmers  sit  in  idleness  year  after  year  watching  the  Israelis 
cultivate  the  fields  that  were  theirs — that  are  theirs  as  they  passionately 
feel.  The  endless  cruelty  of  this  comes  home  when  one  sees  the 
victims. 

Many  things  could  be  said  about  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  land; 
no  one  would  come  well  out  of  an  inquiry,  certainly  not  ourselves. 
What  is  to  be  done?  No  one  can  see  a  quick  solution  and  it  is  likely  that 
there  will  be  more  fighting.  But  the  general  shape  of  what  must  in¬ 
evitably  happen  in  the  end  can,  I  think,  be  described  even  now  and  it  is 
not  too  early  to  begin  working  cautiously  towards  a  settlement. 

My  special  love  for  the  Jewish  people  is,  I  hope,  already  clear  to 
readers  of  frontier.  Following  an  example  set  by  my  own  father,  I  had 
the  privilege  during  the  worst  persecution  of  being  allowed  to  do  a 
little  to  help  Jewish  refugees.  But  Jewry  is  one  thing  and  Zionism  is 
another.  Political  Zionism  is  a  false  trail,  as  the  Crusades  were  a  false 
trail.  I  believe  that  the  Jews  have  a  special  destiny,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  in  the  twentieth  century  any  more  than  in  the  first 
century  that  the  establishment  of  a  national  state  is  an  essential  part 
of  that  destiny.  In  the  case  of  Zionism,  as  in  the  Crusades,  romance, 
religion  and  material  incentives  came  together  in  a  potent  dream. 

Zionism  has  many  Christian  sympathisers.  Some  see  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  ancient  country  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  For  myself 
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I  have  never  been  able  to  see  how  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
about  the  return  of  the  Jews  apply  to  the  events  of  this  century,  but  I 
am  bound  to  respect  the  sincerity  of  those  who  think  otherwise.  Pity 
for  the  Jews  makes  most  of  us  ready  to  wish  that  they  should  have  a 
national  home  where  they  could  be  free  to  lead  their  own  life,  but  this 
does  not  excuse  us  from  examining  the  practicability  and  implications 
of  the  proposed  remedy.  Hatred  of  Fascism  has  made  Zionism  a  left 
wing  cause.  Israeli  courage  has  gained  sympathy,  as  it  should.  Israeli 
skill  and  perseverance  in  making  the  most  of  their  natural  resources 
deserve  to  be  admired,  but  one  must  ask  how  the  more  efficient  use  of 
land  is  to  be  weighed  against  other  claims.  In  this  respect  the  Israeli 

*  claim  has  points  of  resemblance  with  the  claims  of  white  settlers  in 
various  parts  of  Africa.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  any  of  these 
arguments  there  remains  another  reason,  a  reason  which  it  is  easy  to 
underestimate.  Many  Christians  feel  guilty  about  the  Jews  and  would 
be  glad  to  export  their  guilt  to  another  country.  So  instead  of  coming 
to  terms  with  Jewry  in  our  own  country,  we  have  tried  to  get  out  of 

*  our  difficulty  at  the  expense  of  the  Arabs.  ‘We’  in  this  description  is  all 
Christendom,  but  there  is  a  special  obligation  on  certain  countries  to 
make  amends;  on  the  Germans  for  what  they  did  to  the  Jews  under 
Hitler,  on  all  the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe  for  their  lesser  but  still 
grave  anti-Semitism  under  every  regime,  on  the  British  for  a  policy 
which  manufactured  some  of  the  trouble,  and  on  the  Americans  for  their 

’  occasionally  blundering  and  unseeing  use  of  overwhelming  power. 

Much  of  this  is  generally  recognized  and  acted  upon.  The  Americans 
provide  directly  two-thirds  of  Jordan’s  budget  and  give  much  other  aid 
to  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries.  The  British  Government  gives 
substantial  help  to  Jordan.  On  a  different  scale  and  in  a  different  way 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Missionary  Societies  and  the 
YMCA  are  doing  good  constructive  work.  But  Jordan  must  have  more 
land  if  her  economy  is  ever  to  be  balanced.  This  would  still  be  true  if 
Jordan  became  part  of  a  wider  Arab  union  or  federation. 

Israel,  with  far  greater  technical  skill,  is  making  very  good  use  of  her 
existing  land  and  water  and  still  finds  herself  short.  Hence  her  neigh- 
I  hours’  conviction  that  she  must  sooner  or  later  attack  and  help  herself 
to  more  Arab  land.  At  first  sight  Israel’s  need  for  land  and  water  makes 
^  an  irresistible  claim  on  one’s  sympathy.  But  one  must  be  realistic.  In  the 
long  run  Israel  must  come  to  terms  with  her  neighbours  or  she  will  be 
snuffed  out.  I  do  not  think  that  will  happen  but  it  would  be  the  almost 
certain  result  of  an  indefinite  continuance  of  Israel’s  present  policy.  It 
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may  take  the  Arabs  a  fairly  long  time  to  catch  up  with  Israel’s  military 
efficiency,  and  it  might  take  still  longer  for  them  to  combine  effectively 
against  Israel,  but  the  proportions  of  population  and  resources  are  so 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  Arabs  that  a  moment  is  sure  to  come 
when  they  have  a  decisive  advantage.  One  afternoon  of  mechanized 
warfare  could  decide  the  fate  of  a  country  that  is  about  ten  miles  across 
at  its  narrowest  point.  The  Arabs  would  be  likely  to  prevail  if  they  were 
even  a  quarter  as  efficient  as  the  Jews.  No  doubt  even  that  seems  a  distant 
prospect  to  many,  but  what  old  China  hand  would  have  believed  in 
1942  that  ten  years  later  the  Chinese  would  be  fighting  the  Americans  ! 
on  even  terms?  It  needs  no  Saladin  to  reverse  the  result  of  the 
Sinai  campaign.  At  present  the  Israelis  have  the  bargaining  ad  vantage 
of  a  stronger  army  and  the  prestige  of  recent  victory.  These  are 
wasting  assets  and  the  Israelis  will  be  lucky  if  they  can  get  such  good 
terms  five  years  hence  as  they  could  get  today.  If  they  play  their  cards 
right  they  could  succeed,  where  the  Crusaders  failed,  in  establishing  a 
permanent  independent  state.  But  they  cannot,  if  they  are  realistic, 
hope  to  hold  all  their  present  land  for  ever  or  to  hold  the  rest  without 
paying  compensation  to  former  Arab  owners.  How  much  they  will 
have  to  give  up  and  how  much  they  will  have  to  pay  for  what  they 
keep  can  only  be  discovered  in  the  course  of  bargaining. 

This  is  very  hard  on  the  Israelis  but  nothing  else  is  realistic.  It  will  be 
objected  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  overcrowded  country  to  compress 
its  people  into  a  still  smaller  area.  That  would  be  true  if  Israel  were  to 
continue  to  be  boycotted  by  all  her  neighbours,  but  an  Israel  at  peace 
with  the  Arabs  would  soon  become  the  workshop  of  the  Levant.  Those 
who  lost  work  on  the  land  would  find  jobs  in  industry.  It  will  also  be 
objected  that  Israel  must  be  open  for  immigration.  But  even  this  aspira¬ 
tion  must  be  submitted  to  realities.  Only  a  few  Jews  from  the  leading 
Western  countries  now  go  to  Israel.  Those  Jews  from  the  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  who  want  to  go  to  Israel  have  probably  gone  already.  But  there 
are  many  Jews  in  eastern  Europe  who  would  like  to  get  out;  must  not 
the  door  be  kept  open  for  them?  I  answer  that  there  are  many  people  of 
many  races  who  would  like  to  get  out  of  certain  parts  of  eastern 
Europe,  as  was  seen  in  Hungary;  yet  the  best  hope  for  eastern  Europe  is 
not  mass  migration,  but  quiet  internal  evolution  such  as  is  indeed 
already  taking  place. 

The  transition,  when  it  comes,  will  be  very  hard  for  Israel  and  will 
need  special  help.  The  American,  British  and  German  Governments, 
on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  must  fall,  should  state  now  and 
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publicly  that  they  are  prepared  to  give  the  most  generous  help  in  re¬ 
establishing  Israel  on  terms  accepted  by  her  neighbours.  We  should 
also  open  our  own  doors  to  any  Jews  who  may  wish  to  come  here  in 
consequence  of  what  must  at  best  be  a  great  upheaval.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  too  harsh  to  make  the  extent  of  aid  to  both  sides  depend  on 
their  readiness  to  work  towards  a  reasonable  settlement,  but  the 
American  Government  at  least  has  some  good  cards  to  play  at  the  right 
moment. 

What  is  sound  and  realistic  in  the  Zionist  dream  and  what  is  not? 
Israel  is  not  big  enough  and  could  not  conceivably  be  made  big  enough 
to  provide  a  refuge  for  all  who  would  need  it  if  there  were  again,  which 
God  forbid,  another  great  persecution  of  the  Jews.  That  is  a  hard  fact 
which  must  be  faced.  Moreover  the  feeling  that  Israel  means  to  expand 
still  further  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
Arabs  to  accept  Israel  as  she  is.  I  have  heard  Zionists  say  that  they  must 
build  up  their  numbers  in  order  to  become  safe,  without  seeing  that  this 
policy  defeats  its  own  end.  The  Arabs  see  that  Israel  is  already  crowded. 
They  ask  how  many  more  people  can  live  there  unless  Israel  seizes  more 
land  and  they  redouble  their  preparation  for  a  conflict  that  looks  ever 
more  menacing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Zionists  can  reasonably  hope  to  keep  enough 
land  to  have  a  genuine  Jewish  national  State  which  could  be  a  focus  for 
Jewish  life  and  thought  and  spirituality,  something  much  more  than  a 
‘Jewish  Vatican  City’,  a  country  that  would  be  accepted  by  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world,  so  that  the  Jews  would  no  longer  feel  that  they 
alone  have  no  country.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  people  who  have  not  had  ‘a 
country  of  their  own’  for  eighteen  hundred  years  to  create  a  brand  new 
national  state  which  will  be  accepted  by  its  neighbours,  and  the  Israelis 
still  have  something  to  learn  about  how  to  get  themselves  accepted. 
After  all  that  the  Jews  have  been  through  it  is  understandable  that  some 
of  them  should  think  that  self-assertion  is  the  only  way  to  gain  a 
position  in  the  world.  But  the  texture  of  human  relations  is  more 
complex  than  the  naive  ‘realists’  understand.  Hubris  leads  to  a  fall. 
Acceptation  in  the  world  at  large  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  what 
neighbours  think  and  the  Israelis  will  not  be  accepted  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours  until  they  have  learnt  to  accept  the  fact  that  their  presence  in 
Palestine  has  not  been  achieved  without  bitter  injustice  to  another  race. 
Arabs,  too,  have  wronged  and  insulted  Jews.  The  account  of  wrong  can 
never  be  balanced.  But  there  can  be  no  reconciliation  until  it  is  accepted 
that  both  sides  have  done  things  that  need  forgiveness. 
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Divided  Christians 

Nowhere  does  one  feel  both  Christian  division  and  Christian  solidarity  f 
so  strongly  as  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  squabbles  over  the  Holy  Places  are 
dreadful  but  inescapable.  Several  different  churches  cannot  share  the 
same  building  for  public  worship  without  getting  in  each  other’s  way. 
When  a  Copt,  for  instance,  holding  a  service  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
finds  himself  standing  on  a  Roman  Catholic  corn  he  may  be  tempted 
to  go  on  standing  on  it  for  a  moment  longer  than  he  need,  just  to  assert  | 
the  rights  of  his  community.  No  one  can  say  he  went  beyond  his  rights  j 
sanctioned  by  long  usage,  but  everyone  knows  what  happened  and  the 
temptation  to  retaliate  is  strong.  It  would  take  two  generations  of  * 
saints  to  live  down  the  centuries  of  pinpricks  and  sometimes  more  than  i 
pinpricks.  Yet  nowhere  do  Christians  of  all  churches  co-operate  more 
naturally.  This  is  partly  because  all  the  Christians  feel  that  they  are  a 
small  minority  among  Muslims  and  must  stand  together.  At  the 
Anglican  hospital  in  Nablus,  a  very  Muslim  place,  the  doctor  in  charge 
is  a  Roman  Catholic.  Characteristically  for  Palestine,  he  is  a  relation 
of  the  Anglican  Bishop  and  one  can  see  that  it  gives  both  sides  of  the 
family  pleasure  that  they  are  able  to  give  this  joint  Christian  witness. 

In  Palestine  Christians  change  from  one  church  to  another  more  easily 
than  anywhere  else.  This  is  good  in  so  far  as  it  means  that  all  feel  that 
the  important  thing  is  to  be  a  Christian,  and  that  differences  between 
churches  are  secondary;  but  it  can  also  mean  an  indifference  to  truth. 

One  often  hears  it  said  that  the  Christians  in  the  Arab  countries  are  a 
bad  advertisement  for  their  faith.  By  absolute  standards  that  is  true — 
and  applies  to  all  of  us — but  what  impressed  me  is  the  witness  that  the 
Christians  do  make.  The  best  Christian  leaders,  both  lay  and  clerical 
and  from  all  churches,  would  be  leaders  in  any  Christian  community 
in  the  world.  A  Christian  village  or  a  Christian  quarter  of  a  city  can  be 
distinguished  in  a  minute,  and  not  only  by  outward  signs.  Moreover  the 
Christians  affect  their  neighbours.  The  Muslims  from  Bethlehem  where 
Christians  and  Muslims  have  always  lived  together  are  different  people 
from  the  Muslims  of  Hebron  or  Nablus  where  isolation  can  breed  a 
tragic  fanaticism.  Moreover,  it  can  be  a  worldly  disadvantage  to  be  a 
Christian.  Many  could  get  better  jobs  by  becoming  Muslims.  So  merely 
to  remain  a  Christian  can  be  a  witness. 

The  Christian  community  in  Jordan  occupies  a  position  of  impor¬ 
tance  beyond  its  numbers.  This  is  due  to  the  character  of  many  leading 
Christians  and  to  the  fact  that  the  churches  feel  a  Christian  concern  for 
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the  whole  life  of  the  community.  Yet  Arab  Christians  tend  to  feel  un¬ 
certain  of  the  future  under  Muslim  domination,  though  very  many 
would  speak  up  for  the  fair  treatment  that  they  are  now  receiving.  Too 
often  the  best  of  them  emigrate,  or  would  like  to  emigrate.  It  is  as  if  they 
were  always  looking  over  their  shoulders  to  the  West.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  until  the  political  future  is  less  uncertain  and  until  it  becomes 
clear  whether  Arab  nationalism  is  going  to  provide  a  home  for 
Christians  as  well  as  Muslims. 

The  answer  to  this  last  question  depends  in  part  on  the  missions.  If 
they  treat  Islam  as  of  the  devil,  then  the  Muslims  will  be  encouraged 
to  treat  the  Christians  as  strangers  and  outcasts  from  Arab  life.  For 
myself  I  cannot  accept  that  Islam  is  anything  but  worship  of  the  living 
God,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob,  true 
worship  though  not  according  to  full  knowledge.  The  things  that 
prevent  Muslims  from  accepting  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
are  on  our  side  as  much  as  on  theirs.  Our  ignorance  of  their  faith  and 
blindness  to  their  values  often  lead  us  to  present  the  Gospel  to  Muslims 
in  a  way  that  confirms  their  suspicions.  Is  it  not  better  to  build  on 
common  ground  and  try  to  show  the  Muslims  that  their  true  belief  in 
God,  where  carried  to  its  conclusion,  leads  to  the  Incarnation,  that 
Christianity  has  light  to  throw  upon  the  deepest  problems  of  Islam 
itself?  Such  an  approach  is  gaining  ground  among  missions  and  Arab 
Christians  alike.  It  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  summer  schools  of  Islamics 
organized  in  Jerusalem  by  Canon  Kenneth  Cragg  under  the  auspices 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  underlies  the  training  now  given 
by  the  White  Fathers  to  the  uniate  clergy  of  the  Middle  East.  For  such 
views  to  become  general  would  mean  a  revolution  in  the  relations  of 
Arab  Christians  and  Muslims.  I  cannot  believe  that  Islam  will  be  won 
for  Christ  in  any  other  way. 


Apartheid 

It  is  a  tragedy  when  races  who  have  been  living  together  become  so 
embittered  that  they  have  to  be  separated  so  that  each  may  have  its 
exclusive  region.  The  special  value  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Otto¬ 
man  Empires  was  that  they  were  multi-racial  states.  The  Hapsburg 
Empire  came  fairly  near  to  being  an  acceptable  home  for  all  its  peoples; 
the  Ottoman  Empire  came  nowhere  near.  Both  paid  the  penalty  of 
failure.  The  exchange  of  populations  between  Greece  and  Turkey  was 
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a  cruel  piece  of  surgery  but  it  seemed  the  only  remedy  for  an  illness  that 
had  grown  desperate.  In  200  years  Jews  and  Arabs  will  probably  be 
living  together  once  more  in  both  parts  of  Palestine.  These  two  peoples  \ 
are  like  each  other  in  many  ways  and  in  the  past  have  lived  together 
more  harmoniously  on  the  whole  than  Jews  and  Europeans.  In  the  long 
run  what  they  have  in  common  will  reassert  itself,  but  only  in  the  long 
run.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  South  Africa? 

At  the  last  frontier  luncheon,  Fr  Martin  Jarrett-Kerr  spoke  about 
those  things  which  the  Afrikaners  and  the  black  South  Africans  have  i 
in  common.  Peoples  who  share  the  same  land  are  bound  together  by  a 
natural  tie  which  it  is  not  fanciful  to  compare  with  marriage.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunately  possible  for  a  marriage  to  reach  such  a  pass  that  there  is  no  ) 
escape  from  a  judicial  separation.  In  such  a  case  the  joint  property  must 
be  fairly  divided  and  there  must  be  a  clean  break,  but  Dr  Verwoerd’s 
plan  for  ‘Bantustan’  does  not  seem  to  permit  a  clean  break.  Many 
Africans  will,  it  seems,  continue  to  live  in  white  areas.  Moreover, 
Bantustan  would  not  comprise  resources  proportionate  to  the  numbers 
of  the  Bantu.  If  there  is  to  be  a  separation  of  races  in  South  Africa  the 
only  possible  way  of  carrying  it  out  would  be  for  the  white  people  to 
withdraw  into,  say,  the  Cape  Province,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  country 
to  the  Africans  and  to  such  people  of  other  races  as  were  prepared  to 
live  under  African  rule.  If  this  is  not  acceptable,  it  is  pointless  to  talk 
about  apartheid. 

Events  are  happening  so  fast  in  South  Africa  that  anything  said  here 
risks  being  out  of  date  before  it  reaches  our  readers.  The  attempt  on 
Dr  Verwoerd’s  life  has  caused  universal  horror.  The  fact  that  he  is 
responsible  for  a  detestable  policy  has  not  made  people  forget  that  he 
is  a  man.  The  tragedy  was  hardly  unexpected,  yet  it  remains  a  tragedy. 
If  a  Government  uses  force  to  prevent  legal  opposition  to  its  policies,  it 
cannot  be  surprised  if  opponents  turn  to  violence.  But  assassination 
generally  confirms  a  repressive  Government  in  its  evil  course.  New 
Zealand’s  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Walter  Nash,  said  the  last  word:  T  don’t 
think  that  killing  anyone  will  solve  anything.' 


Women  Priests 

The  ordination  of  women  to  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Church  in 
Sweden  is  important,  but  the  controversy  about  this  may  have 
deflected  attention  from  things  that  are  still  more  important.  In  200 
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years  the  ordination  of  women  may  seem  less  important  than  it  is 
sometimes  made  to  appear.  It  may  indeed  be  that  the  ‘priesthood’, 
however  that  word  is  to  be  understood,  is  an  essentially  male 
function  though  what  is  meant  by  this  requires  more  clarification.  But 
that  does  not  dispose  of  the  question.  This  argument  does  not  allow 
for  the  genetic  and  psychological  discoveries  of  this  century  which  show 
that  the  composition  of  real  men  and  women  is  more  complicated  than 
it  appears;  every  man  is  compounded  with  some  feminine  streaks  and 
vice  versa.  Jung  expresses  this  by  his  doctrine  of  the  animus  or  male 
principle  and  anima  or  female  principle  in  every  human  being.  On  this 
showing  an  ordained  woman  exercises  her  ministry  in  virtue  of  the 
male  principle  in  her. 

It  can  be  expected,  I  think,  that  in  a  few  generations  every  church  in 
the  world  will  have  a  few  ordained  women,  but  only  a  few. 

The  serious  thing  is  not  what  was  done  in  Sweden  but  the  way  in 
which  it  was  done.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  change  was  brought 
about  for  secular  reasons  and  by  fundamentally  secular  means?  A 
Swedish  pastor  is  also  a  Government  official  in  his  capacity  as  registrar 
of  births,  deaths,  etc.,  and  it  seemed  logical  that  this,  like  other  Govern¬ 
ment  posts,  should  be  open  to  both  sexes.  That,  and  not  any  theological 
argument,  seems  to  have  been  the  governing  factor.  The  modern  Swedish 
democracy  has  taken  over  the  powers  of  the  ‘godly  prince’  of  Reforma¬ 
tion  theory,  as  if  there  had  been  no  changes  in  400  years.  I  would  argue 
for  a  strengthening  of  the  lay  element  in  the  government  of  all  the 
churches  and  I  believe  that  this  is  justified  by  ancient  tradition  as  well  as 
by  today’s  spiritual  needs.  But  modern  Europe  is  partly  dechristianized 
and  Sweden  is  a  country  where  this  has  gone  as  far  as  anywhere  else. 
It  is  not  right  that  in  the  name  of  democracy  largely  pagan  electors 
should  be  able  to  force  changes  on  the  Church.  The  article  on  Church 
and  State  in  Sweden  that  we  publish  on  another  page  shows  how 
dangerously  far  things  have  gone  in  this  direction,  but  I  am  not  arguing 
for  a  clean  break.  It  seems  that  the  Holy  Spirit  sometimes  uses  and 
speaks  through  ‘establishments’  and  the  Swedish  Church  gains  pastoral 
opportunities  from  the  fact  that  everyone  has  to  see  the  pastor  from 
time  to  time.  But  a  system  designed  for  one  age  has  lost  its  meaning  in 
another  age. 

The  form  of  establishment  that  we  have  in  England  could  not  be 
perverted  so  easily,  but  it  is  conceivable  and  we  ought  not  to  take  the 
risk.  In  Scotland  and  in  Finland  they  order  these  things  better. 

J.W.L. 
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ALEC  DICKSON 

Young  People  for 
Young  Countries 

VOLUNTARY  SERVICE  OVERSEAS' 

Nothing  else  matters  in  South-East  Asia  except  the  attitude  of  mind  of  young 
Chinese.  And  nothing  that  our  experienced,  trained,  mature  and  middle-aged 
administrators  and  officials  have  to  say,  will  they  listen  to  any  more.  It  is  only 
what  other  eighteen  and  nineteen  year  olds  say  and  do,  that  they  will  pay 
attention  to.  Ergo,  send  us  the  best  you  have,  as  many  as  possible,  and  as 
quickly  as  you  can.  (A  request  to  Voluntary  Service  Overseas  from  a 
Colonial  Governor.) 


The  motives  that  have  moved  people  to  support  Voluntary 
Service  Overseas  have  been  many  and  varied.  For  myself,  several 
experiences  over  a  period  of  years  gave  shape  to  this  idea. 
During  service  in  three  colonial  territories  one  saw  administrators  and 
other  officials  constantly  on  the  defensive,  harassed,  either  looking 
nostalgically  to  the  past  or  sceptically  to  the  future.  Experience  seemed 
to  avail  us  little,  for  always  it  was  mature  experience  retreating  before 
enthusiasm,  an  enthusiasm  of  youth  which  we  did  not  know  how  to 
handle,  and  which  indeed  we  feared. 

As  my  service  in  West  Africa  drew  to  a  close,  this  idea  was  still  only 
a  feeling.  In  Iraq,  where  I  headed  a  Technical  Assistance  Mission  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  Unesco  calls  Fundamental  Education,  the  feeling  became 
both  more  insistent  and  more  articulate.  Not  once  but  a  dozen  times, 
standing  in  some  pitifully  squalid  village  and  glancing  at  my  team  of 
international  experts,  our  Egyptian  Professor  and  our  Mexican  special¬ 
ists  in  rural  health  and  home  economics,  I  would  ask  myself,  was  it 
ourselves  who  should  be  there?  Why  should  not  Iraqi  students  from 
Baghdad  be  sharing  in  this  work?  Whatever  they  had  to  teach,  heaven 
knew  they  had  something  to  learn — about  the  real  nature  of  Iraq’s 
social  problems.  But  one  had  only  to  formulate  this  thought  to  realize 
that  this  was  a  message  that  no  amount  of  earnest  exhortation  by 

^  Voluntary  Service  Overseas  (10  Eaton  Gate,  London,  SWl — ^Tel.  Sloane  9611) 
exists  for  two  reasons; 

(1)  to  enable  young  people  from  this  country  to  give  a  period  of  service  in  less 
developed  parts  of  the  Commonwealth; 

(2)  to  assist  hard-pressed  projects  in  the  overseas  territories  by  meeting  their 
requests  for  auxiliary  volunteers. 


middle-aged  and  highly  remunerated  experts  could  ever  convey.  This 
was  something  that  could  be  conveyed  to  the  young  only  by  the  young — 

*  and  only  then  if  presented  not  as  a  technical  mystique  or  a  moral  duty, 
but  as  an  adventure  in  discovery. 

Back  in  Britain,  after  many  years  abroad,  this  idea  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  application  to  our  situation,  too.  Youth  work  appeared  to  be  in  the 
doldrums — faced  not  so  much  by  those  physical  defects  of  dingy 
premises  that  have  so  impressed  the  Albemarle  Committee,  as  by  a 
spiritual  dilemma.  Britain  has  led  the  world  in  youth  work,  with  the 
founding  of  the  Boys’  Brigade,  of  Scouting,  of  the  Boys’  Club  move¬ 
ment;  so  far  as  adventurous  training  is  concerned  we  are  still  the 
'  pioneers,  with  the  introduction  of  Outward  Bound  schools  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  Award  scheme.  But  a  sense  of  adventure  does  not 
only  need  stimulation — it  seeks  opportunity  of  practical  action. 

I  To  feel  needed,  to  have  something  to  give — is  this  not  what  most  of 
I  us  long  for,  and  above  all  the  young?  But  how  difficult  it  is,  in  this 
affluent  society  of  ours,  in  Laburnum  Grove  or  on  the  factory  floor,  to 

*  find  situations  where  we  can  have  this  feeling.  Might  it  not  be  overseas, 

I  in  the  less  developed  territories,  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  best  of  our 

young  people  might  have  something  to  give,  and  where  their  contribu- 
'  tion  would  have  genuine  meaning? 

This,  then,  was  the  idea — and  kind  friends  in  Whitehall  lost  no  time 
^  in  pointing  out  that  an  idea  was  all  it  was.  ‘This  is  a  technological 

*  world,’  I  was  told.  ‘Look  at  the  advertisements  in  The  Observer  and 
The  Sunday  Times — it’s  radiologists,  harbour-board  managers  and 
engineers  in  pre-stressed  concrete  they’re  looking  for  overseas — not, 

*  repeat  not,  British  schoolboys !’  And  did  I  not  realize  that  this  was  going 

,  against  the  whole  stream  of  African  and  Asian  nationalism?  Were  these 

newer  countries  not  hell-bent  on  ridding  themselves  of  white  civil 

*  servants  as  quickly  as  possible?  They  certainly  weren’t  inviting  re- 

)  invasion  by  hordes  of  British  students.  Eighteen-year-olds  had  nothing 

to  offer  save  their  pimples,  remarked  one  critic,  whilst  the  Governor  of 
a  West  Indian  island  wrote  saying  that  the  idea  reeked  of  condescension 
,  and  a  holier-than-thou  attitude  which  would  be  strongly  resented, 

j  Institutes  of  Education  winced  at  the  thought  of  untrained  teachers. 

Let  the  facts  give  the  answer.  Sixty  volunteers  are  at  this  moment 
)  serving  in  some  eighteen  different  territories,  from  Central  America  to 
South-East  Asia,  from  the  Middle  East  to  the  South  Atlantic.  If  we 
include  those  who  have  already  completed  a  year  of  service  overseas, 
4  the  figure  is  nearer  eighty. 
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In  the  Falkland  Islands  two  work  as  itinerant  teachers,  travelling  by 
plane  and  boat  and  ultimately  on  horseback,  visiting  the  scattered  ' 
farmsteads  where  they  stay  with  the  shepherd  families  and  teach  the 
children. 

In  British  Guiana,  two  volunteers  are  working,  the  one  as  a  teacher 
at  a  brand  new  secondary  school  on  the  Demerara  River,  the  other 
engaged  in  community  development,  quite  alone,  amongst  the 
Amerindians.  In  Jamaica  two  others  have  stimulated  club-members  to 
build  their  own  premises  and  have  stirred  amongst  young  Jamaicans  a 
readiness  to  explore  their  own  island,  even  into  the  Cockpit  country. 
One  working  for  a  while  with  young  delinquents  has  written :  ‘I  think  1 
must  be  the  first  Englishman  of  their  age  that  they  have  met  who  was 
prepared  to  know  them  and  become  their  friend — and  they  have 
pummelled  me  with  questions.’ 

Let  one  volunteer  speak  for  the  dozen  who  have  been  working  in 
Ghana,  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons. 

I  see  the  year  as  a  sort  of  bargain  between  me  and  Nigeria.  I  gave  Nigeria  a 
year  of  my  life.  In  return,  Nigeria  gave  me  many  things:  friendships  I  long  for 
now  that  I  no  longer  have  them,  greater  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and 
above  all  a  new  perspective  on  my  life  in  England.  .  .  .  And  to  think  that  I 
might  have  been  working  in  an  office. 

Of  the  five  volunteers  serving  in  Nyasaland,  two  as  assistant  house¬ 
masters  at  secondary  schools  and  three  in  youth  work,  there  comes  to 
mind  a  taut,  whitefaced  boy,  from  a  family  background  quite  without 
any  proconsular  traditions,  torn  between  anxiety  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  home  and  a  sense  of  calling  to  go  to  Africa.  Equipped  with  a 
trombone,  a  football  and  the  faith  of  his  headmaster  he  has  established 
himself  in  the  turbulent  slum  society  of  Blantyre,  welcomed  everywhere 
with  his  music  and  distinguished  as  the  only  white-skinned  member  of 
a  crack  African  football  team. 

It  is  to  Nairobi  that  we  have  sent  the  first  girl:  and  such  are  the  reports 
on  her  work  with  African  women  that  we  shall  have  no  hesitation  in 
sending  more.  It  is  also  to  Kenya  that  we  have  sent  our  first  volunteers 
from  industry.  This  could  be  a  most  significant  development.  If  this 
endeavour  is  to  have  any  lasting  meaning,  then  these  opportunities  of 
service  must  be  open  to  all  sections  of  the  nation’s  life :  we  need  to  call 
on  the  best  of  our  young  people — from  all  backgrounds. 

When  I  asked  Viscount  Chandos  two  years  ago,  not  for  money — as 
he  no  doubt  expected — but  for  apprentices,  he  was  taken  by  surprise. 
Would  youths,  so  near  to  earning  full  adult  wages,  offer  themselves 
for  work  without  reward  for  a  whole  year?  Would  the  Trade  Unions 
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agree  to  an  interruption  in  the  apprenticeship  period?  What  about  night 
schools? 

In  fact,  no  proposal  put  to  the  apprentice  force  at  Metropolitan- 
Vickers  in  the  last  dozen  years  has  caused  so  great  a  stir,  I  am  told. 
When  I  went  to  Manchester  to  choose  two  from  the  short  list  of  seven — 
to  which  the  management  had,  with  difficulty,  reduced  the  number  of 
applicants — I  remember  that  the  top  letter  on  each  of  the  seven  files  was 
from  the  parents,  replying  to  an  enquiry  from  the  company  as  to  whether 
they  would  authorize  their  son  going  overseas.  In  every  case,  the 
parents  said  not  only  did  they  consent,  but  how  proud  they  would  be  if 
their  son  were  selected :  and  added  that  the  financial  sacrifice  involved,  in 
that  nothing  would  be  coming  into  the  family  budget  from  the  boy’s 
wage-packet  for  twelve  months,  was  one  they  gladly  accepted. 

Do  things  go  wrong?  Of  course.  We  have  no  infallible  Geiger  Counter 
for  the  detection  of  human  faults.  Mistakes  have  been  made  in  selecting 
candidates;  and  on  four  or  five  occasions,  perhaps,  the  extent  of  the 
challenge  has  bewildered  our  boys.  They  are  at  an  age  of  moods  and 
inarticulate  longings,  and  not  surprisingly  there  are  good  days  and  bad. 
Furthermore,  one  is  having  to  select  projects  (and  officers  in  charge  of 
projects — though  they  may  not  realize  this)  as  much  as  volunteers. 
Matching  the  two  naturally  entails  risks,  at  distances  of  thousands  of 
miles.  Where  stresses  and  strains  occur,  they  arise  between  our  volun¬ 
teers  and  their  older  compatriots,  perhaps  the  one  sometimes  feeling  the 
other  to  be  out-of-date,  fussy  old  fuddyduddies,  possibly  the  other 
resenting  what  is  thought  to  be  the  brashness  of  youth.  This  tension 
between  the  generations  is,  of  course,  as  common  in  Shepherds  Bush  or 
Southampton  as  it  is,  say,  in  Sarawak;  but  in  tropical  territories,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  the  English  adolescent  is  an  unknown  animal. 
One  volunteer  wrote: 

We  are  the  youngest  serving  Europeans  in  the  territory,  yet  we  are  classed 
with  men  of  twice  our  age.  We  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  lives  of  young 
people  here — and  at  the  same  time  to  behave  as  men  of  forty  or  over.  We  cannot 
do  both.  Our  main  asset  is  our  youth — and  I  feel  I  am  best  fulfilling  my  purpose 
here  by  being  in  closer  contact  with  the  youth  of  this  country  than  older  men 
could  be. 

Yet  there  is  no  note  of  arrogance  or  smugness  in  their  letters.  It  is, 
I  think,  because  we  treat  them  as  men  that  they  are  ready  to  recognize 
that  they  are  boys.  ‘I  came  here  thinking  I  was  going  to  teach — I  now 
realize  1  shall  learn  far  more  than  I  will  ever  teach,’  writes  one  from  S.E. 
Asia,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  them  all.  ‘The  confidence  that  the 
Nigerians  place  in  us  is  frightening,  and  I  feel  humbled,’  writes  another. 
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Gratitude  for  this  experience  is  expressed  by  nearly  every  one,  and  like  a 
leitmotif  there  runs  the  sentence  ‘I  shall  not  let  you  down’.  It  is  important 
at  this  age,  1  think,  that  they  should  feel  that  someone  who  has  himself 
experienced  some  of  the  difficulties  they  face  has  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  deal  with  them — and  cares  personally  how  they  fare. 

Sixty  volunteers — even  if  it  were  six  hundred — ^would  be  only  a 
minute  percentage  of  our  youth.  Are  we  justified  then  in  making  all  this 
fuss?  Yes,  for  I  am  quite  convinced  that  this  approach  has  equal  validity 
in  Britain  today.  It  is  not  at  club  premises,  sordid  or  shiny,  that  we 
should  be  looking.  Is  it  true  that  we  have  it  so  good  today  in  Britain  that 
there  are  now  no  human  needs  left,  to  which  the  young  can  contribute? 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  belief,  based  now  on  a  number  of  pilot  projects 
conducted  with  young  industrial  workers,  that  this  adventure  into 
service  can  be  as  meaningful  in  the  slums  of  Liverpool  as  in  Sierra 
Leone,  in  Notting  Hill  as  in  North  Borneo,  at  an  Approved  School  in 
the  Midlands  as  at  Aden  College  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Spartans  exposed  their  young  on  hillsides,  so  that  only  the  strong 
might  be  saved.  If  our  young  are  to  be  saved,  then  we  should  be  exposing 
them — not  in  infancy,  but  at  an  age  no  less  sensitive  emotionally — to 
situations  of  social  need,  where  a  sense  of  compassionate  service  may 
be  aroused,  where  they  may  feel  that  they  are  really  wanted. 

This  article  is  the  gist  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Holland  Memorial  Lecture  given  at  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  February  23,  1960. 
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They  became  Revolutionaries 

Generally  poor  and  always  insecure,  with  no  abiding  place  in  the  Muscovite  frame¬ 
work  of  Russian  society,  the  intelligentsia  rejected  the  autocracy  and  the  old  way  of 
life  which  went  with  it.  Rejecting  the  autocracy,  they  rejected  the  Church  which 
tyranny  had  made  into  an  ally,  but  they  could  not  leave  behind  their  Orthodox 
longing  for  an  all-embracing  faith,  nor  the  deep  feeling  for  fellowship  which  the 
Russian  Church  had  roused  but  not  satisfied.  That  which  they  put  in  the  place  of 
Muscovite  tradition  and  religion  they  embraced  with  the  dogmatic  fervour  of  their 
Muscovite  upbringing.  .  .  . 

John  Lawrence.  A  History  of  Russia  (p.  197). 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy.  New  York.  $6.50. 


Volunteers  help  young  trainees  at  a  community  development  centre  in 

Sarawak  to  build  a  dam 


'The  descent  of  the  Spirit'  by  Jacques  Lipchitz.  See  p.  98 
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Holy  Worldliness 
Today 


A  talk  given  at  a  Conference  of  Theological  Students. 

I  TAKE  the  phrase  ‘holy  worldliness’  to  be  a  graphic  way  of  em¬ 
phasizing  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Incarnation.  Jesus  was 
born  into  this  world.  He  lived  in  this  world.  He  died  for  this  world. 
His  Church  can  be  no  more  detached  from  this  world  than  He  was. 

Yet,  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  our  churches  the  term  ‘holy 
worldliness’  would  be  meaningless.  They  would  understand  what  we 
meant  by  ‘holy  otherworldliness’  and  ‘unholy  worldUness’.  They  are 
devout  and  sincere  people.  But  they  are  placed  by  the  Church  in  a 
position  by  which  they  have  to  live  in  two  worlds  and  can  find  peace 
only  by  honestly  accepting  both  worlds  and  keeping  them  strictly  apart. 

Some  time  ago  my  wife  was  invited  to  a  week-end  retreat  of  the  young 
people  of  a  big  active  Edinburgh  church.  It  was  the  kind  of  church  in 
which  most  of  the  young  people  are  students  or  in  the  professions.  She 
found  that  for  their  devotional  study  in  the  retreat  and  during  the  winter 
they  had  taken  The  Imitation  of  Christ  by  Thomas  k  Kempis.  She  also 
found  that  at  meal  times  and  at  other  times  the  general  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  was  jobs  and  why  one  job  was  better  than  another;  better  pay, 
better  prospects,  longer  holidays,  etc.  When  she  asked  them  if  they  did 
not  feel  any  contradiction  between  this  business  of  finding  a  comfort¬ 
able  job  and  ‘getting  on’  and  the  acceptance  of  self-abnegation,  they  did 
not  know  what  she  meant.  Devotional  life  was  a  matter  of  self  denial. 
The  rest  of  life  was  a  matter  of  self  fulfilment.  They  could  do  their  duty 
in  both,  honestly,  by  not  seeing  the  conflict.  This  is  what  most  church 
members  are  doing.  But  this  is  to  be  what  Jesus  called  ‘double  minded’. 

There  is  another  group  of  people  who  should  be  in  the  Church.  These 
people  often  come  to  our  fringe  activities  because  they  are  looking  for 
something.  They  are  people  who  are  engaged  in  social  and  political 
work:  those  on  whose  integrity  and  idealism  the  running  of  our  country 
so  much  depends — Trades  Unionists,  Managers,  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  This  group  would  at  once  grasp  the  meaning  of ‘Holy  worldliness’ 
though  they  would  certainly  not  use  the  words.  They  are  engrossed  in 
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the  world  and  bear  its  burdens.  They 
are  concerned  with  its  problems,  they 
are  puzzled,  worried  and  often  in 
despair.  They  hold  on  to  their 
thankless  responsibilities  from  a 
mixture  of  love  of  men  and  fear  for 
the  world.  They  know  that  if  ever 
they  were  to  hear  God  speak  it  would 
only  be  in  this  frightening  world.  Forj 
only  as  He  speaks  there  do  His 
words  mean  anything  to  them.  They 
are  concerned  with  worldliness,  and 
their  despairing  search  is  to  find  how 
they  can  put  the  word  ‘holy’  in  front 
of  ‘worldliness’. 

This  group  looks  enquiringly  at  / 

the  Church.  I  think  of  one  MP,  not  /  / 

a  churchman,  who  was  present  in  the  /  // 

General  Assembly  of  the  Church  I  (/ 
of  Scotland  at  a  debate  on  Nuclear  )  ^ 

Warfare.  Afterwards,  he  said  that  it  \ 

had  been  an  interesting  discussion/  ^ 

among  honest  men,  but  he  had 
wanted  somewhere  to  hear  the  voice' 

of  Christ.  These  people  don’t  read  our  theological  books.  They  turn  to 
novelists,  dramatists,  poets,  because  they  are  dealing  with  the  same 
world  and  are  looking  longingly  for  some  kind  of  holiness.  They  don’t 
find  much  in  our  worship,  but  they  do  find  something  in  our  art.  We  had 
proof  of  this  on  Iona  last  summer.  The  large  statue  by  Jacques  Lipchitz, 
‘The  Descent  of  the  Spirit’,  now  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  cloisters. 
Many  church  people  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  it,  but  many  scientists 
go  wild  about  it.  It  speaks  to  them. 

The  unemployed  man  in  the  ’30s  who  said:  ‘I  don’t  question  that  the 
Church  is  speaking  the  truth :  what  makes  me  angry  is  that  the  Church  is 
not  living  it,’  was  speaking  not  only  for  the  unemployed  but  for  all 
those  others.  It  is  a  way  of  life  that  we  have  to  find.  ‘Holy  worldliness’ 
is  not  a  mere  theological  expression.  It  means  Christian  living  in  the 
world;  a  Christian  way  of  life  for  those  young  people  struggling  between 
Thomas  k  Kempis  and  the  best  job,  a  way  of  life  neither  religious  nor 
secular,  but  Christian:  a  new  way  of  life  for  the  clergy. 
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I  speak  from  experience  in  the  Iona  Community,  but  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  there  are  hundreds  of  similar  experimental  movements  in  the 
Church  to-day.  Many  of  them  are  more  far  reaching  than  the  Iona 
Community.  Most  go  far  more  deeply  along  one  particular  line.  Some 
suffer  greatly  from  the  suspicion  of  the  Church.  Some  receive  the  official 
approval  which  the  Iona  Community  enjoys.  Some  are  inside  the 
Church,  some  on  the  fringe;  some  quite  outside.  All  share  in  a  common 
concern  and  aim — the  finding  of  a  new  way  of  life  in  the  Church  in  the 
world  to-day. 

For  this,  three  things  would  seem  necessary. 

1 .  The  place  of  the  Church  must  be  seen  to  be  in  the  world,  where  men  live 
and  work.  We  have  to  break  down  the  idea  that  the  life  of  the  Church  is  lived 
inside  church  buildings.  The  Church  can  exist  and  has  existed  without  ecclesias¬ 
tical  buildings. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  members  that  they  go  out  as  individuals  to  do  their 
work  in  the  world.  The  Church  must  work  corporately:  in  small  groups  which 
break  down  the  amorphous  mass  of  the  congregation  and  which  give  their 
members  a  chance  of  Imowing  each  other  and  of  working  together.  And  these 
groups  should  usually  meet  outside  church  buildings,  and  preferably  in  the  homes 
of  the  people.  Why  is  it  that  people  gather  outside  the  church  to  talk  on  a 
Sunday  morning  and  not  in  the  hall  or  the  passages?  Because  they  have  a  feeling 
that  there  are  only  certain  things — the  work  of  the  organizations  of  the 
Church — that  can  be  mentioned  in  the  Church.  The  things  of  real  interest  must 
wait  to  be  discussed  outside.  It  is  with  these  real  interests  that  discussion  must 
begin  and  from  them  can  grow. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  ‘House  Church’  experiment  may  be  over-publicized, 
but  it  represents  an  attempt  to  make  the  life  of  the  Church  active  in  the  world, 
wherever  men  live  and  work.  It  is  a  beginning  which  will  fail  unless  carried 
much  further — to  a  full  and  responsible  discussion  of  the  greater  concerns  and 
anxieties  of  men,  in  industry  and  politics. 

2.  We  must  begin  with  ordinary  living.  If  the  worship  and  organization 
express  something  different  from  the  kind  of  life  that  groups  are  trying  to  live, 
the  worship  and  organization  by  the  power  of  their  tradition  will  kill  the  life. 

The  various  experiments  to  which  we  have  referred  have  been  much  concerned 
with  liturgical  reform.  The  vital  actions  of  the  Church  need  to  find  expression 
in  the  worship  of  the  Church  and  in  the  sermons  that  are  preached. 

The  Sacraments  are  not  only  the  signs  of  our  incorporation  into  a  way  of 
life  but  are  also  the  means  of  grace  by  which  we  can  grow  in  that  way  of  life. 
They  must  have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  daily  life.  It  is  not  enough  that  liturgists 
should  be  aware  of  this  connection:  it  should  be  evident  to  the  people  partici¬ 
pating.  Baptism  should  stress  not  only  membership  of  the  Church  but  also  the 
kind  of  life  to  which  it  is  the  entrance.  Confirmation — or  whatever  name  we 
give  to  an  act  of  consecration,  leading  to  admission  to  the  Lord’s  Table — should 
be  in  specific  terms  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  person  and  his  daily  tasks.  And 
should  such  an  act  of  dedication  not  be  repeated?  Holy  Communion  is  probably 
more  often  seen  in  its  reference  to  ordinary  life  than  Baptism  or  Confirmation. 
But  how  many  of  our  church  members  really  see  it? 

3.  How  can  we  make  the  courts  and  councils  of  the  Church  deal  not  only  with 
clerical  affairs  but  with  the  life  of  the  Church?  The  life  of  the  Church,  by  which 
we  mean  the  ordinary  life  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  must  be  seen  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  institution  of  the  Church.  The  life  of  the  laity  is  more 
important  than  the  work  of  the  clergy. 

It  is  on  a  common  life  and  not  on  an  organization  that  a  world 
Church  can  be  built. 
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FRONTIER  FIXTURE  ; 

July  13th-23rd 

A  COURSE  FOR  LAYMEN  is  to  be  held  at  the  Chateau  de  Bossey,  Celigny,  ) 
Switzerland. 

This  course  is  to  be  called  ‘The  People  of  God,  Light  of  the  World’,  and  is  intended 
for  lay  people  engaged  in  secular  professions  (preferably  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  45).  i 

The  course  will  deal  with  the  theme  of  the  next  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  ' 
Churches,  as  applied  to  the  practical  situation  of  the  Church  and  its  members  in  ' 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  including  new  ways  of  witness  in  east  and  west.  Cost  of 
the  course  is  approximately  £1  Is.  per  day,  inclusive.  ) 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  FRONTIER  COUNCIL 
is  arranging  a 

Frontier  Luncheon 

on  Tuesday,  28th  June,  i960,  at  the  YMCA,  112  Great  Russell  Street, 
WCi,  to  which  all  readers  and  their  friends  are  invited. 

THE  HON.  ALASTAIR  BUCHAN 

will  speak  on 

‘STRATEGY  AND  THE  CITIZEN’ 

Mr  Buchan  is  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  and  was 
formerly  Defence  correspondent  of  The  Observer.  His  most  recent  book  is 
NATO  in  the  1960s,  published  in  February  this  year,  and  he  also  published 
last  year  a  biography  of  Walter  Bagehot. 

The  chair  will  be  taken  by 
SIR  KENNETH  GRUBB,  C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

Buffet  Lunch  12.4^;  talk  and  discussion  i.i  j — 2  p.m. 

Admission  by  ticket  only,  obtainable  until  24th  June 
Please  apply  on  the  form  enclosed  in  this  number,  sending  Js.  6d.  per  person 
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Ecumenical  Missions 

IT  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  it  said  today  that  for  the  future 
all  our  missions  must  be  ecumenical — that  the  day  of  the  old-type 
mission  has  gone,  and  that  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  ecumenical 
enterprise.  It  is  possible  both  to  agree  in  principle,  and  to  think  that  this 
may  be  one  of  the  cases  in  which  words  have  been  used  without  any 
very  clear  idea  of  what  they  really  imply.  It  would  be  very  pleasant  if  we 
could  wipe  out  centuries  of  Christian  rivalry  and  start  all  over  again  on  a 
new  basis  of  fellowship.  We  are  likely  to  get  further  in  the  end  if  we  take 
the  facts  exactly  as  they  are,  and  consider  where  we  can  go  from  here, 
from  the  position  in  which  we  actually  find  ourselves  in  the  year  of 
grace  1960. 

What  are  some  of  the  hard  facts  of  which  account  has  to  be  taken? 
Denominations  do  not  just  vanish,  because  we  wish  them  away. 
Anglicans  and  Baptists  may  have  the  highest  regard  for  one  another. 
In  practice  they  cannot  work  together  in  the  building  up  of  a  church; 
the  differences  in  the  idea  and  practice  of  church  order  are  too  many. 
Even  the  inter-denominational  missions  have  usually  found  that  they 
had  to  divide  up  into  areas  to  allow  room  for  the  conscientious  con¬ 
victions  of  their  workers. 

Deep  associations  of  prayer  and  mutual  affection  have  been  built  up 
over  more  than  a  century  between  certain  countries  and  areas — as 
between  Norway  and  Madagascar.  These  cannot  just  be  dissolved  in 
favour  of  more  universal  relationships;  indeed  the  Church  would  be 
greatly  impoverished  if  they  were  suddenly  dissolved.  The  continental, 
British  and  American  systems  of  education  differ  considerably  among 
themselves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  which  is  better  than  the  others.  It  is 
obvious  that,  if  a  group  of  teachers  from  different  backgrounds  are  set 
down  to  work  ‘ecumenically’  overseas,  they  will  not  start  immediately 
from  agreement.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  may  not  in  time  work  out 
an  order  which  will  be  all  the  better  and  richer  from  having  many 
ingredients;  but  this  can  only  be  arrived  at  through  labour  and  sorrow, 
and  a  whole  variety  of  experiments. 

The  so-called  ‘ecumenical  team’  does  not  supply  us  with  the  kind  of 
precedent  that  we  need.  For  in  most  cases  the  effectiveness  of  such 
teams  has  been  associated  with  their  independence  of  the  local  church — 
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they  have  stood  beside  the  local  church  to  help  it,  but  they  have  not 
taken  up  membership  in  it.  It  is  possible  for  an  ecumenical  youth  team 
consisting  of,  say,  a  Methodist,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Disciple  and  a  Quaker,  * 
to  travel  through  a  region,  and  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
churches  of  the  area.  But  this  contribution  can  be  made  just  because 
these  young  people  are  non-responsible  (which  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  irresponsible);  and  that  is  just  the  thing  that  in  our  missionary 
work  we  can  never  be.  We  must  start  from  total  self-identification  with 
the  Church  in  the  place  in  which  we  are  called  to  work.  l' 

All  these  things  are  warnings  against  superficiality  in  the  use  of  the  i 
word  ‘ecumenical’  in  connection  with  missions.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  changes  that  have  come  about  must  also  be  taken  into  account, 
and  these,  if  seriously  reckoned  with,  will  bring  about  the  abandonment 
of  methods  that  have  been  followed  in  the  past. 

The  first  is  the  existence  of  united  churches  in  Japan,  in  South  India,  ’ 
the  Philippines  and  elsewhere.  To  what  body  in  the  West  are  these  ! 
churches  to  be  related?  Clearly  they  cannot  be  related  to  just  one  Church, 
still  less  to  one  missionary  society.  All  our  traditional  denominational 
arrangements  are  out  of  date.  This  has  been  recognized  by  some  of  the  i 
great  American  mission  boards  which  have  work  in  Japan:  their  i 
support  for  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  now  goes  through  a  specially  J 
organized  committee  of  co-operation,  and  not  directly  through  de¬ 
nominational  channels.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  such  arrangement 
has  yet  been  made  for  the  Church  of  South  India.  One  thing  which  has 
undoubtedly  slowed  down  the  full  unification  of  that  Church  has  been 
the  continuing  ties  between  particular  areas,  even  within  the  same 
diocese,  with  the  old  denominational  bodies  in  the  West. 

A  Present  Day  Phenomenon 

Secondly,  we  have  to  take  note  of  that  strange  phenomenon  of  the  ' 
present  day,  the  growth  of  the  world  denominational  fellowship.  This  > 
development  is  quite  natural.  One  of  the  first  reactions  to  the  ecumenical 
challenge  was  a  heightening  of  denominational  consciousness.  This 
need  not  be  anti-ecumenical,  though  it  could  lead  to  an  undermining  ; 
of  the  general  process  of  ecumenical  advance.  For  the  moment  we  are  | 
concerned  with  its  effects  on  the  younger  churches.  Even  where  there  is 
no  strong  move  for  actual  church  union,  the  younger  churches  have  > 
ceased  to  think  in  terms  of  relatedness  to  one  society  and  one  country 
of  the  West.  They  have  learned  to  think  of  themselves  as  part  of  a 
world-wide  family,  and  want  to  be  related  to  the  whole  of  that  family  v 
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ot  and  not  only  to  a  part  of  it.  Methodists  in  Ghana  do  not  want  to  be 
im  I  related  only  to  British  Methodists.  Latin  American  Episcopahans  do 
Jr,  notwanttobedependentonly  on  the  Church  in  America;  they  want  to 
he  have  access  to  the  riches  of  the  whole  Anglican  Communion  throughout 
se  the  world.  This  suggests  a  new  pattern  of  asking  and  receiving  help 
he  from  the  West. 

ry  We  have  already  discovered  that  there  are  many  things  which  one 
th  church  and  mission  cannot  do  alone.  Great  institutions  such  as  the 

I*  Women’s  Christian  College  at  Madras,  and  the  great  medical  training 
lie  I  centre  at  Vellore,  already  have  a  long  history  of  co-operative  work.  They 
d,  have  not  solved  all  the  problems  of  co-operation,  but  they  have  at  least 
It,  revealed  some  of  the  possibilities.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  a  pattern  which 

nt  will  increasingly  have  to  be  followed  in  the  future,  especially  in  the  vital 

field  of  theological  education.  The  Faculty  of  Theology  in  Buenos  Aires 
a,  ]’  is  supported  by  five  churches.  News  has  just  come  in  of  the  starting  of  a 
se  i  theological  school  in  the  Belgian  Congo  by  the  co-operative  effort  of 

h,  six  bodies,  with  the  favouring  good  will  of  another  eight.  Almost  all 

al  missions  have  started  by  building  their  own  seminaries;  almost  all  are 

le  I  seeing  that  this  is  a  pattern  which  already  belongs  to  the  past.  All  the 

ir  [  plans  now  being  made  for  the  development  of  higher  theological 

ly  1  education  in  East  Africa  start  from  the  idea  that  the  work  can  be  done 

;-  only  through  a  fellowship  of  churches,  all  equally  committed  to  the  task. 

It  That  is  roughly  where  we  are.  Is  it  possible  to  point  out  any  lines  on 

IS  which  we  may  now  try  to  move  forward,  in  accordance  with  what  seems 

n  to  be  the  developing  pattern  of  the  churches  in  this  century?  It  seems  to 

le  me  that  we  may  with  some  confidence  indicate  five  lines  on  which 

genuinely  ecumenical  advance  may  be  possible  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  first  is  a  survey  of  needs.  Again  and  again  one  is  horrified  to  find 
(  how  little  churches  and  missions  know  of  the  work  that  needs  to  be 
e  '  done.  In  some  areas — Liberia,  and  now  Formosa  and  the  Philippines — 

is  )  there  is  overcrowding.  In  others,  vast  areas  remain  completely  un- 

il  touched.  In  our  maps  we  show  our  own  little  work;  we  tend  not  to 

IS  mention  the  work  of  other  churches  and  missions  in  our  area.  We  see 

g  ;  our  immediate  horizon,  as  limited  by  present  resources  and  opportu- 
e  \  nities;  often  we  fail  to  see  what  is  beyond.  I  wish  that  instruments  could 

s  be  provided  for  careful  survey  in  every  area  of  the  world,  not  only  in 

e  )  terms  of  what  we  used  to  call  ‘unoccupied  fields’,  but  in  relation  to  the 

'f  movement  of  society  and  civilization,  and  to  the  new  problems  that  are 

a  facing  the  Church  in  many  areas. 

yf  »  A  beginning  has  been  made.  But  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  For 
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instance,  at  last  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  advance  of  Islam  in  : 
tropical  Africa.  But  what  we  need  at  the  moment  is  not  wise  guidance 
for  the  development  of  the  Christian-Muslim  dialogue  in  Africa,  though 
this  is  a  great  and  pressing  task.  We  should  have  at  once  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  all  the  tribes  which  are  as  yet  untouched  by  either  the 
Gospel  or  Islam.  There  may  yet  be  many  tribes  of  which  even  the  lan¬ 
guage  has  not  been  learned;  and  the  time  is  short.  It  was  always  more 
or  less  assumed  that  Northern  Nigeria  was  a  Muslim  area  and,  as  is  well 
known,  missionary  work  in  that  region  was  discouraged  by  the  British  [ 
Government.  Now  that  the  country  has  opened  up,  the  Southern  ' 
Baptists  have  realized  that  on  the  southern  fringe  of  that  area  there  is  an 
almost  solid  block  of  pagan  tribes,  as  yet  unevangelized.  This  mission 
is  setting  out  to  spread  itself  across  this  area.  But  it  takes  a  great  many  , 
Christian  workers  to  evangelize  four  million  people  in  ten  years.  ( 

I 

Need  for  Co-operative  Effort 

I 

I  would  hope  that  every  careful  piece  of  survey  work  would  result  in 
a  challenge  to  the  whole  Church.  We  have  to  recognize  that,  as  in  war, 
the  whole  army  cannot  advance  along  the  whole  front  all  the  time.  There  ^ 
are  certain  areas  in  which  the  time  seems  right  for  a  holding  action; 
others  in  which  all-out  advance  is  possible.  If  from  time  to  time  a  great 
appeal  was  made  for  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the  churches,  | 

I  believe  that  there  would  be  response  from  young  people,  as  so  often  i 
there  is  not  to  ordinary  missionary  appeals  today.  Such  an  appeal  would  | 
not  be  effective  unless  the  churches  were  prepared  to  accept  a  certain  i 
amount  of  direction  from  central  bodies.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  the 
surveying  body  to  advise  as  to  the  best  method  of  taking  advantage  of  > 
an  opportunity,  and  as  to  the  people  who  are  best  qualified,  perhaps  i 
politically,  perhaps  for  other  reasons,  to  enter  in.  It  may  not  be  right 
that  Norwegians  should  always  go  to  Madagascar.  The  Dutch,  with  > 
their  long  experience  of  Islam  in  Indonesia,  seem  just  to  be  beginning 
to  become  aware  of  the  possibilities  in  those  areas  of  Africa  which  have 
recently  been  affected  by  Islam.  The  German  churches  are  at  present  ' 
making  little  more  than  a  minimum  contribution  to  general  missionary 
development,  and  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  special  areas  such  as  New 
Guinea.  The  churches  ought  to  be  able  to  ask  at  once  for  100  young  I 
German  scholars  to  take  part  in  the  forward  move  in  theological 
education  throughout  the  world.  You  do  not  need  necessarily  to  have  a  ^ 
doctorate  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach  theology  effectively  in  a  bush  ; 
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seminary  in  the  heart  of  Africa — but  you  do  need  to  have  a  good  head 
and  a  balanced  judgement. 

I  become  increasingly  convinced  that  those  who  go  out  to  do  any 
kind  of  missionary  work  should  go  out  under  international  and 
ecumenical  auspices.  One  notices  everywhere  in  the  world  that  those 
who  come  on  the  World  Council  ticket  are  assured  of  a  warm  welcome. 
We  cannot  help  it;  the  word  ‘missionary’  does  suggest  today  in  almost 
every  country  in  the  world  the  period  of  colonial  supremacy  and  western 
financial  control.  The  word  ‘ecumenical’  suggests  the  principle  of 
equality,  and  a  new  attitude  of  freedom  and  mutual  respect.  A  mission¬ 
ary  must  come  from  a  church  and,  at  present,  through  a  mission  board. 
But  if  in  addition  he  could  be  given  his  commission  by  some  body  like 
the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference,  so  that  from  the  start  he  is  stamped 
with  something  other  than  national  and  denominational  associations, 
it  seems  to  me  that  his  chances  of  being  received  with  trust  and  joyful 
confidence  would  be  considerably  increased.  I  do  not  know  quite  how 
this  could  be  brought  about.  We  suffer  in  most  areas  from  too  much 
organization  rather  than  too  little.  Yet  at  times  a  new  organization  is 
the  only  answer  to  a  new  problem.  We  still  under-estimate  the  violence 
of  the  Eastern  reaction  against  the  West;  we  still  have  not  fully  under¬ 
stood  how  important  it  is  that  the  worker  from  the  West  should  be, 
from  the  first  day,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  younger  churches 
‘our  man’. 

In  all  our  missionary  effort  today  we  should  keep  steadily  before  us 
the  purpose  of  working  for  a  united  Church  in  each  country  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  true  that  all  Christians  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  eager  to 
unite,  if  only  the  white  man  could  be  got  rid  of.  They  have  plenty  of 
causes  of  division  among  themselves,  and  sometimes  the  white  man 
serves  a  very  useful  purpose  as  a  catalyst.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
western  guest  of  the  Church  to  press  the  idea  of  union  on  those  who  are 
not  ready  for  it.  Nor  is  it  ever  right  to  take  short  cuts — true  union  comes 
only  as  the  fruit  of  long  pondering  and  patient  labour.  But  at  all  times 
this  ought  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  missionary  as  one  of  the  central 
purposes  in  all  his  work.  It  is  we  who  have  introduced  all  the  divisions 
under  which  the  younger  churches  suffer.  Sometimes  by  our  very 
presence  we  have  tended  to  perpetuate  them.  No-one  can  read  the 
utterances  of  younger  churchmen  at  the  great  ecumenical  conferences, 
from  Edinburgh  1910  on,  without  being  struck  by  the  way  in  which  all 
had  at  the  back  of  their  minds  the  fear  that,  by  the  financial  pressure 
which  they  can  exercise,  the  western  mission  boards  might  stand  in  the 
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way  of  union  which  the  younger  churches  really  desired. 

An  interesting  example  of  what  can  be  done  comes  from  the  German 
mission  field  in  New  Guinea.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  missionaries  to  bring 
into  existence  one  single  Lutheran  church  for  the  whole  of  that  area. 
They  themselves  came  from  various  countries  and  through  various 
missions.  They  knew  from  experience  that  the  independence  of  mission 
boards  can  often  be  a  grave  hindrance  to  unity  in  the  field.  They  there¬ 
fore  decided  that  the  first  step  was  to  combine  all  the  missions  in  one 
mission,  with  its  direction  in  New  Guinea.  This  was  done.  Not  much 
later,  it  was  possible  to  proceed  to  the  formation  of  the  desired  Lutheran 
Church  for  the  whole  area. 

If  we  go  out  in  this  ecumenical  spirit,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the 
ecumenical  reaction  from  the  other  end.  The  churches  in  the  West  must 
be  prepared  to  face  the  ecumenical  challenge  that  comes  to  them  from 
those  who  have  gone  further  than  they  in  the  way  of  unity.  On  the  whole,  i 
it  must  be  said  that  we  have  not  opened  ourselves  to  this  challenge.  ! 
The  Church  of  South  India  believes  itself  to  exist  as  a  perpetual  challenge 
to  the  divisions  of  the  West — that  is  part  of  its  destiny,  of  the  purpose 
for  which  God  has  brought  it  into  existence.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  I 
the  way  in  which  this  challenge  has  been  expressed  by  the  South  India  [ 
people  has  sometimes  been  less  than  tactful;  to  say,  ‘We  are  the  boys;  j* 
look  at  us  and  do  likewise,  and  you  can  be  saved’  is  not  the  way  in  ] 
which  a  young  and  experimental  church  can  commend  itself  to  those  ' 
who  must  necessarily  be  slow  to  make  up  their  minds.  Yet  the  challenge 
is  there  and  remains.  Those  of  us  who  had  a  hand  in  building  the 
Church  of  South  India  knew  quite  well  that,  if  we  went  forward  and 
the  older  churches  simply  stood  still  on  the  lines  that  they  had  taken  up, 
we  were  liable  to  be  lost — to  become  just  another  futile  denomination,  j 
or,  even  worse,  to  break  up  again  into  the  original  components.  We  . 
took  the  risk  deliberately  and  with  calculation. 

Now  if  people  in  the  West  wish  to  talk  about  ecumenical  missions,  ') 
they  must  do  so  with  full  recognition  of  what  it  may  cost  them.  This 
thing  is  going  to  come  home  to  us.  Are  we  prepared  to  pay  the  price? 
Are  we  prepared  to  commit  ourselves  in  advance  to  that  same  patient  > 
striving  for  unity  which  has  been  blessed  by  God  in  countries  far  away?  ^ 
If  not,  we  had  better  be  honest,  and  admit  that  for  us  the  time  of  f 
ecumenical  missions  has  not  yet  come.  i 
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MARTIN  JARRETT-KERR,  C.R. 

African  Paradoxes 

Part  of  a  talk  given  at  a  frontier  Luncheon,  8  March,  I960. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  paradox:  fruitful  and  barren.  Examples 
of  barren  paradoxes  are  many  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
by  the  South  Africa  Nationalists  with  titles  the  opposite  of  what 
they  effect:  e.g.  the  Act  extending  ‘passes’  (officially  now  known  as 
‘Reference  Books’)  to  women  was  called  The  Abolition  of  Passes  and  Co¬ 
ordination  of  Documents  Act;  or  the  Act  by  which  non- Whites  are  now 
prevented  from  attending  ‘mixed’  Universities  was  called  The  Extension 
of  University  Education  Act.  More  seriously,  there  is  the  paradox  that 
in  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest 
cities  in  that  country  (Durban),  it  has  recently  been  estimated  that  355 
out  of  every  1,000  non- European  children  die  of  malnutrition  before 
the  age  of  six.  Action,  not  discussion  of  paradoxes,  is  appropriate  here. 

A  more  fruitful  paradox  is  that  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  to 
me  by  perceptive  Africans :  that  the  Afrikaner  is,  of  all  the  white  people 
living  in  South  Africa,  the  nearest  to  the  African.  Not  many  Afrikaners 
would  accept  this  statement,  but  there  is  considerable  evidence  for  it. 
First,  the  evidence  of  ‘miscegenation’.  The  ‘Mixed  Marriages  Act’  and 
the  so-called  ‘Immorality  Laws’  were  passed  because  miscegenation 
was,  and  still  is,  so  frequent;  indeed,  these  laws  have  not  prevented  it, 
and  cases  have,  if  anything,  become  more  common  within  the  past  four 
or  five  years.  And,  though  I  do  not  know  of  any  statistical  computation 
on  the  matter,  I  would  wager  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  brought 
to  the  Courts  involve  Afrikaners  (usually  a  white  man  with  a  black  girl). 
Secondly,  among  the  less  socially  developed  of  the  Afrikaners  there  are 
plenty  of  cases  which  come  to  light  of  their  accepting  African  ‘medicine’, 
and  believing  in  African  ‘witch-craft’.  This  is  not  only  among  ‘poor 
whites’.  In  my  book  African  Pulse  I  show  pictures  of  a  modem  African 
‘herbalist’  with  his  well-dressed  white  clients.  In  the  towns,  too,  the 
Afrikaner  ‘Teddy  Boys’  show  very  little  ‘colour-consciousness’  when  it 
comes  to  illicit  traffic  in  dagga  (Marijuana).  And  Africans  have  told  me 
stories  of  strange  friendships  between  Afrikaner  policemen  and 
Africans. 

If  this  paradox  is  true,  how  is  it  to  be  explained?  Mr  Laurens  van  der 
Post,  in  his  The  Dark  Eye  of  Africa,  gives  a  psychological  explanation 
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for  the  ‘love-hate’  relationship  between  the  white  man  and  the  black, 
which  would  especially  apply  to  the  Afrikaner.  I  think  his  explanation 
is  valid  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  prefer  the  sociological  explanation  that 
both  the  African  and  the  Afrikaner  are  undergoing  similar  stresses 
resulting  from  a  similar  process,  the  process  of  ‘de-tribalization’. 

One  African  himself  put  it  this  way : 

You  see,  Father,  the  old  Hollander  Republican  tradition  had  no  class 
distinctions.  There  was  never  a  Boer  nobility.  You  British,  you  have  two  bars  to 
cross — the  colour  bar,  and  then  the  class  bar.  The  Boers  only  have  one — the 
colour  bar. 

And  when  we  think  back  to  the  simple  conditions  of  life  of  the  Boer 
farmers  we  find,  if  not  strictly  what  the  social  anthropologists  call 
‘tribalism’,  at  least  the  next  stage,  ‘pastoralism’,  or  ‘a  peasant  society’.^ 
Dr  William  Nicol,  in  the  opening  address  of  a  recent  church  Conference 
in  Johannesburg, 2  gives  a  good  picture  of  this  society.  Dr  Nicol  is  an 
Qx-predikant  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  turned  politician,  and  till 
recently  Administrator  of  the  Transvaal.  He  describes  the  ‘patriarchal 
society’  of  his  youth,  the  little  family  clans  ruled  by  a  grandfather,  or 
elder  brother: 

Well  do  I  remember  as  a  school-boy  spending  a  week  on  the  farm  of  our  family 
mentor,  my  mother’s  eldest  brother.  I  announced  to  my  young  cousins  that  it 
had  been  discovered  that  the  earth  was  round  and  was  rotating.  In  due  course 
this  got  to  my  uncle’s  ears  and  he  travelled  the  eight  miles  with  me  by  cart  to  our 
home  to  draw  my  parents’  attention  to  my  heresy.  In  vain  did  I  try  to  explain 
that  this  heretical  movement  must  have  started  since  my  uncle  left  school.  I  was 
sent  out  while  the  interview  with  my  parents  took  place. 

Dr  Nicol  goes  on  to  discuss  the  challenges  to  religious  belief  and  prac¬ 
tice  that  came  with  the  gradual  break-up  of  this  patriarchal  setting,  and 
he  quotes  one  particular  instance  of  this: 

A  friend  of  mine  served  a  large  congregation  of  newly-arrived  settlers  under 
one  of  our  government  irrigation  schemes.  These  settlers  had  come  from 
drought-stricken  areas  and  revelled  in  their  new-found  abundance  of  water. 
Speaking  to  them  on  the  subject  of  our  daily  dependence  on  God,  he  said,  ‘You 
fellows,  when  you  were  on  the  Karoo  during  a  drought,  held  a  prayer-meeting 
and  humiliated  yourselves  before  God ;  now,  when  you  are  short  of  water,  you 
’phone  the  engineer  at  the  dam.  You  are  learning  to  get  on  fine  without  God!’ 

Now  what  is  interesting  to  me  about  this  naive  quotation  is  that  I 
happened  a  few  weeks  before  I  came  across  it  to  be  reading  a  volume 
of  essays  in  social  anthropology  in  which  there  was  a  chapter  on  a 

^  See  an  important  paper  by  Prof.  Monica  Wilson,  ‘Effects  of  Industrialization 
and  Economic  Development’,  delivered  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Our 
Common  Christian  Responsibility  towards  Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change,  called  by  the 
Continuation  Committee  of  S.  African  Churches,  Dec.  1959,  University  of  the 
Witwatersrand,  Johannesburg. 

*  Opening  Address,  Our  Changing  World,  at  the  Conference  mentioned  in  note 
above,  Dec.  7,  1959. 
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Nigerian  tribe,  the  Mossi,  5,000  of  whom  were  moved  from  their  home¬ 
land  in  the  Yatenga  (Upper  Volta)  to  newly  developed  lands  of  the 
Niger  Irrigation  Project  (French  Sudan).  In  their  new  home  they  found 
plenty  of  water,  controlled  by  a  dam  built  by  Europeans;  back  in  the 
Yatenga  their  water-supply  was  dependent  on  the  supernatural  controls 
of  the  ‘earth-guardians’.  But  the  writer  says: 

This  change  in  the  origin  of  the  water  supply,  control  of  which  provides  a 
basic  sanction  of  Mossi  religion,  was  less  disturbing  to  traditional  belief  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Rather  than  diminishing  their  belief  in  their  own 
religion,  it  only  convinced  the  Mossi  colonists  that  the  forces  of  the  natural 
order  are  different  in  their  new  habitat  and  accordingly  must  be  controlled  in  a 
different  way.  Finding  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  French  Sudan,  the 
Bambara,  to  be  zealous  Moslems,  the  Mossi  settlers  have  accepted  Islam  as  the 
religion  of  their  new  country.  Confident  that  their  religious  obligations  in  the 
Yatenga  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  elders  who  have  remained  behind  .  .  .  the 
new  arrivals  rapidly  embrace  Islam  as  the  system  by  which  the  supernatural 
forces  governing  their  new  environment  can  be  manipulated.^ 

The  comparison,  no  doubt,  is  not  entirely  fair:  but  the  circumstances, 
and  the  problems  created  by  the  change,  are  strikingly  similar;  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  Mossi  have  found  it  easier  to  adapt  than  the  Afrikaners! 

What  can,  I  am  sure,  be  said  is  that  the  deep  hostility  between  the 
Afrikaner  and  the  black  man,  especially  the  urban,  educated  or  partly- 
educated  black  man,  arises  from  that  sense  of  rivalry  and  closeness  that 
comes  from  shared  experiences,  potential  competition,  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  affinity.  And  when  I  count  this  among  the  ‘fruitful  paradoxes’  I  am 
well  aware  that  it  is  the  kind  of  fruit  that  could  easily  ferment  and 
finally  explode  . . . 


African  Culture 

Another  ‘barren  paradox’  worth  mentioning  is  that  the  present  South 
African  Government,  in  trying  to  re-create  the  power  of  the  African 
Chiefs  in  the  Reserves,  is  in  fact  actually  lowering  them  in  the  esteem  of 
their  subjects.  It  is  worth  a  mention  because  it  shows  the  anthropolo¬ 
gical  ignorance  of  the  Government’s  advisers:  for  traditionally  a  Chief 
is  above  politics  and  above  administration ;  he  presides  over  the  kgotla 
(tribal  gathering),  but  does  not  take  action  since  he  must  be  above 
reproach ;  it  is  his  henchmen,  his  indunas,  who  carry  out  policy — and 
they  can  always  be  sacked.  Now  the  Chiefs,  given  new  powers  under  the 
‘Bantu  Authorities’,  have  become  administrators  of  Government 
Bantu  policy;  the  result  is  that  their  subjects  are  saying  ‘What  has 

^  Peter  B.  Hammond;  ‘Economic  Change  and  Mossi  Acculturation’,  in  Bascom 
and  Herskovitz:  (Eds):  Continuity  and  Change  in  African  Cultures  (Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press,  1959)  p.  252-3. 
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happened  to  our  Chief?  He  has  become  a  messenger-boy  for  the  Bantu 
Affairs  Department!’ 

What  may  be  a  more  fruitful  paradox  is  the  new-found  enthusiasm 
among  ordinary  white  people  in  Johannesburg,  Durban,  Cape  Town, 
Port  Elizabeth,  etc.,  for  African  performers.  There  have  always,  of 
course,  been  the  ‘mine  dancers’  and  the  romantic  tourist-trade  in  beads, 
shields  and  pot-work;  but  this  was  the  cult  of  the  ‘quaint’  and  the 
‘primitive’.  What  is  new  is  to  find  white  people  getting  up  at  5.0  a.m.  to 
queue  for  up  to  eight  hours  for  tickets  to  see  black  people  on  the  stage  in 
a  sophisticated  African  performance.  (This  happened  in  February  1959, 
when  the  ‘smash-hit’  African  Musical,  King  Kong,  broke  all  records  in 
Johannesburg.  There  was  even  a  black-market  in  tickets — 15/-  tickets 
being  sold  privately  for  two  or  three  guineas!)  The  development  of  a 
‘neo-Harlem’  culture  among  Africans  in  the  Union  is  something  so 
recent  that  it  is  unsafe  to  predict  what  will  happen  to  it:  but  at  least  it 
marks  the  fact  that  the  urban  African  it  represents  cannot  now,  or  ever, 
‘go  back  to  the  kraaV. 

But  he  can  look  back  to  the  kraal,  even  if  he  can’t  go  back.  And  that 
is  what  some  of  his  brothers  further  north  are  doing,  it  seems.  Mr  Ulli 
Beier,  who  has  lived  for  many  years  in  Nigeria  and  is  co-Editor  of 
the  African  periodical.  Black  Orpheus,  maintains  that  ‘it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  ironies  of  history  that  the  great  quest  for  a  new  African  identity 
comes  from  French  West  Africa  and  not  from  British  West  Africa. 
The  French  have  destroyed  far  more  African  traditions  than  the 
British,  and  have  been  far  more  successful  in  assimilating  Africans  to  the 
European  way  of  life. . . .  But  it  is  precisely  from  these  Afro-Europeans 
that  the  most  vigorous  protest  against  assimilation  has  come.’^  And 
he  quotes  some  powerful  poems  showing  a  rejection  of  French,  and 
Western,  ways  of  life,  such  as  by  the  West  Indian  poet,  Aime  Cesaire, 
returning  to  the  West  African  home  of  his  forebears  and  singing: 

Hurray  for  those  who  never  invented  anything 

Hurray  for  those  who  never  explored  anything 

Hurray  for  those  who  never  conquered  anything 

But  who,  in  awe,  give  themselves  up  to  the  essence  of  things  . .  . 

He  concludes  with  the  great  poem  in  praise  of  nigritude.  New  York  by 
Leopold  Sedar  Senghor,  delegate  for  Senegal  in  the  Assemblie  Nationale 
in  Paris: 

^  Article  ‘In  Search  of  an  African  Personality’,  in  ‘The  New  Africa’  number  of 
The  Twentieth  Century,  April  1959  (p.  345,  IT.) 


no 


New  York!  I  say  to  you:  New  York!  Let  black  blood  flow  into  your 
blood 

That  it  may  rub  the  rust  from  your  steel  joints^  like  an  oil  of  life 

That  it  give  to  your  bridges  the  bend  of  buttocks  and  the  suppleness  of 
creepers  .  .  . 

It  is  enough  to  open  the  eyes  to  the  rainbow  of  April 

And  the  ears,  above  all  the  ears,  to  God  who  out  of  the  laugh 

of  a  saxophone  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  in  six  days. 

And  the  seventh  day  he  slept  the  great  sleep  of  the  negro. 

This  search  for  an  ‘African  Personality’,  precisely  among  those  who 
have  got  furthest  away  from  their  roots,  is  understandable:  must  not  any 
nation  or  people  long  for  a  past  of  which  to  be  proud?  The  search  links 
up  with  the  current  research  that  is  going  on,  encouraged  by  the  new 
African  leaders  in  East,  Central  and  West  Africa,  into  African  history. 
But  the  attitudes  of  Africans  themselves  to  all  this  are  not  unanimous; 
and  especially  in  South  Africa  there  is  considerable  scepticism  about 
the  whole  project.  Which  brings  me  to  the  last,  and  perhaps  greatest, 
paradox. 

As  typical  of  the  sophisticated  black  man’s  view  in  South  Africa,  I 
want  to  quote  from  an  article  by  a  young  and  able  African  writer,  Mr 
Lewis  Nkosi,  about  the  future  of  the  novel.  He  says  that  he  was  sitting 
not  long  ago  next  to  a  Jewish  young  man,  discussing  the  future  of  the 
novel  in  South  Africa. 

He  turned  to  me  and  said,  ‘Lewis,  I  think  the  best  writing  of  this  country  is 
going  to  come  from  you  people.’ 

To  put  it  mildly,  this  was  a  bit  startling.  I  have  become  a  little  cautious  of 
people  who  believe  that  Africans  are  special  animals  who  have  all  sorts  of  innate 
rhythms  and  unusual  capacities  for  doing  things  that  nobody  else  can  do.  People 
seem  to  draw  strange  anthropological  conclusions  from  any  number  of  social 
facts.  So  naturally  I  pursued  the  subject  further. 

‘What  do  you  mean,  the  best  writing  is  going  to  come  from  us?’  I  enquired. 
‘Well,  take  me  for  instance,’  he  said.  ‘What  can  I  write  about?  I  haven’t  had 
the  kind  of  experience  that  you  have.  1  was  brought  up  in  a  good  home  and  was 
never  exposed  to  the  kind  of  things  that  you  were  exposed  to.  Sure,  during  the 
war  we  had  out  little  organization  of  Zionist  youth  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it 
isn’t  something  deep  enough  to  form  a  good  base  for  writing.’ 

And  Mr  Nkosi  takes  this  remark  as  profoundly  typical  of  the  South 
African  malaise.  He  comments: 

This  young  man  expressed  for  me  the  dichotomy  in  our  culture,  and  it  seems 
that  this  condition  is  going  to  persist  until  there  is  a  drastic  change  in  the  basic 
social  structure.  The  dichotomy  of  our  culture  represented  by  Houston 
(sc.  the  smart  white  suburb)  and  Sophiatown  (sc.  the  African  township)  is 
implicit  even  in  our  attitude  to  the  theatre.  When  a  ‘township  play’  is  put  on, 
the  Houghton  establishment  turns  up  to  see  it  because  it  expects  to  see  an  expose 
of  the  lurid,  seamy,  bitchy,  vital  side  of  life  which  the  township  has  come  to 
symbolize  .  .  . 
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1  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  pallor  of  life  in  the  genteel  white  suburbs 
like  Houghton  can  do  with  a  little  township  vitality. . . .  But  the  converse  is  true 
of  Sophiatown,  although  many  people  who  romanticize  ‘township  life’  do  not 
seem  to  suspect  this.  In  spite  of  all  its  vitality,  the  township  is  impoverished 
because  of  its  lack  of  contact  with  the  other  side.  For  instance,  the  township  is 
wasteful  of  much  life,  of  its  energy,  because  of  its  lack  of  the  Houghton  kind  of 
discipline.  The  enthusiasm  for  life  and  the  abounding  energy  is  fine,  but  it 
achieves  nothing  until  it  is  disciplined  and  directed  into  creative  channels. 

In  short  the  persistence  of  the  schism  in  our  national  life  is  responsible  for  the 
over-glamorization  of  the  township,  which,  in  turn,  is  responsible  for  making 
people  believe  that  the  township  is  going  to  produce  the  real,  vital  culture  of  this 
country.  I  don’t  agree  with  this  assumption.  I  think  the  township  is  going  to  add 
an  important  dimension  of  vitality  and  an  arresting  sense  of  the  world  to  our 
culture.  But  it  will  need  the  techniques  of  Houghton.  We  ought  to  have  an 
integrated  view  of  our  culture.^ 

I  have  quoted  Mr  Nkosi  at  some  length,  because  I  believe  he  brings 
out  well  the  greatest  African  paradox  of  them  all.  It  is  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  where  the  official  policy  towards  the  black  man  has  been 
and  is  the  most  repressive  in  the  whole  continent,  that  the  greatest  pro¬ 
portion  (per  head  of  the  black  population)  of  educated  Africans  is  to  be 
found — greater  than  in  Ghana,  Nigeria,  or  anywhere  else.  And  it  is  here, 
too,  that  the  urban  Africans’  culture  is  the  most  completely  Westernized, 
or  at  least  ‘Harlemized’,  and  the  roots  with  the  African  past  most 
thoroughly  severed.  And  it  is  people  like  Mr  Nkosi  himself,  most  aware 
of  and  most  critical  of  the  dichotomy  in  culture  caused  by  the  colour 
bar,  who  demonstrate  most  clearly,  not  only  to  half-ashamed  and 
incredulous  whites  but  to  nostalgic  and  racially-minded  blacks,  what  an 
‘integrated  culture’  can  mean. 


^  Lewis  Nkosi:  ‘Viewpoint’,  in  the  Liberal  Party  journal.  Contact,  Nov.  28, 1959. 
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Frontier  Chronicle 

Edited  by  MARK  GIBBS 

DIVIDE  AND  GROW! 


Visits  to  Brazil  in  the  last  twenty 
years  have  rarely  allowed  me  time  to 
look,  even  superficially,  at  the  work  of 
the  evangelical  churches  there.  But  this 
year  I  thought  I  would  do  so,  within  the 
limits  of  time  and  strength.  I  went  to 
Sao  Paulo  and  Rio,  to  Manaus  and 
Belem  (on  the  Amazon),  and  to  Brasilia, 
and  other  places  in  between. 

The  progress  of  the  evangelical 
churches  in  the  last  thirty  to  forty  years 
is  remarkable.  When  I  decanted  my 
youthful  person  in  Manaus  in  the  early 
’twenties  there  was  not  a  single  missionary 
there.  Today  the  Protestant  churches  of 
the  ‘extreme  north’,  as  Brazilians  call 
Amazonia,  contain  tens  of  thousands  of 
members.  In  the  great  cities  of  the  Re¬ 
public  it  is  the  same :  there  are  said  to  be 
at  least  350  evangelical  ‘preaching  points’ 
in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  alone,  and  the 
total  number  of  ‘believers’  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  must  be  several  millions. 

This  Protestant  movement  is  essen¬ 
tially  Brazilian  today  and  I  have  even 
heard  it  said  that  there  are  more  foreign 
clergy  at  the  service  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  than  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  in  the  evangelical  churches. 

To  analyse  the  reasons  for  this  pro¬ 
gress  among  the  evangelicals  would  re¬ 
quire  a  book.  They  are  very  diverse,  but 
not  difficult  to  perceive;  and  here  I  can 
only  comment  on  one  of  them.  It  is 
‘division’  with  no  misgivings  about  mis¬ 
sion  and  unity.  The  evangelical  churches 
have  spread  in  Brazil,  because  they  have 
quarrelled,  and  dissenters  have  founded 
a  new  cause  elsewhere,  or  because  they 
genuinely  feel  that  two  growing  con¬ 


gregations  are  better  than  one  grown-up 
one,  or  because  the  geographical  frontier 
has  beckoned  to  them.  A  congregation 
crystallizes  round  a  new  place  of  worship 
in  a  new  district.  Allied  to  this  division  of 
flourishing  congregations  is  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  combine  both  informal  wor¬ 
ship  meetings  and  large  and  formal  public 
services.  In  Sao  Paulo  there  are  some  350 
informal  groups  meeting — often  in  pri¬ 
vate  houses — each  Sunday  morning.  But 
they  do  not  meet  on  Sunday  evenings: 
instead,  all  who  can  go  to  one  of  the 
great  central  Protestant  churches  in  the 
city,  and  may  make  up  congregations  of 
two  to  three  thousand  i^ople. 

In  such  a  setting,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  people  have  not  so  much  as  heard 
that  there  be  a  World  Council  of 
Churches — or  a  Carl  Macintyre.  This 
splitting  of  congregations  is  a  social 
rather  than  an  ecclesiastical  pheno¬ 
menon,  but  it  has  been  most  useful  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  poses 
problems  for  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
but  in  Brazil  one  lives  for  today  and  to¬ 
morrow  only. 

The  evangelical  movement  in  Brazil  is 
a  frontier  movement,  and  in  Brazil  it  has 
always  been  so.  In  its  early  days  it  at¬ 
tracted  many  men  and  women  who  were 
in  the  van  of  the  awakening  political  and 
social  consciousness  of  the  country.  To¬ 
day  it  is  constantly  moving  out  with  the 
people  to  the  new  and  advancing  geo¬ 
graphical  frontier,  to  the  new  lands 
whose  eventual  conquest  is  symbolized 
in  the  extraordinary  national  and  archi¬ 
tectural  event  of  their  new  capital, 
Brasilia.  K.G. 


DR  GRAHAM  AND  THE  GOSPEL 

The  Christian  Century  of  Chicago  has  Changed’.  Dr  Billy  Graham  has  been 
been  running  a  very  interesting  series  of  one  of  the  contributors  to  this  series,  and 
articles  entitled  ‘How  My  Mind  Has  many  Christians  will  feel  that  he  deserves 
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great  credit  for  admitting  some  changes 
in  emphasis  in  his  approach  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Many  lesser  men  would  have  had  no 
such  courage.  He  says  that  he  is  increas¬ 
ingly  convinced  of  the  limitations  of  mass 
evangelism,  though  of  course  this  does 
not  mean  that  he  will  abandon  the  work 
for  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted.  He  is 
convinced  that  such  campaigns  bring  ‘a 
new  unity  and  a  new  sense  of  dedication 
to  the  Church  of  the  area  concerned’.  But 


he  suggests  that  though  lives  are  changed, 
and  some  churches  are  revived,  only  a 
dent  is  usually  made  in  the  local  com¬ 
munity. 

The  second  main  point  in  his  article  is 
perhaps  even  more  significant.  He  says: 
‘My  belief  in  the  social  implications  of 
the  Gospel  has  deepened  and  broadened 
...  I  am  convinced  that  faith  without 
works  is  dead . . .  that  the  evangelist  must 
not  hedge  off  social  issues.’ 


INTERESTED  OR  DEDICATED? 


Our  contemporary  Prism  devoted  its 
April  1960  issue  almost  entirely  to  reli¬ 
gion  at  Cambridge.  Mr  Hugh  Dickinson 
raised  some  interesting  questions  in  his 
introductory  article. 

‘Certainly  there  is  a  lot  of  religion 
about;  and  yet  it  would  be  revealing  I  am 
sure  if  one  could  get  a  percentage  fi^re 
of  affirmative  answers  to  the  question, 
“Has  your  religion  had  any  direct  bear¬ 
ing  or  influence  on  your  choice  of  your 
career  or  profession?”  150  years  ago  the 
Evangelical  Revival  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  considerable  public  interest  in  the 
condition  of  those  to  whom  the  Gospel 
had  never  been  preached ;  but  also  it  pro¬ 
duced  here  a  great  stream  of  men  offering 


their  lives  to  the  service  of  that  Gospel. 
The  interest  is  here  today;  but  how  many 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  religion 
and  the  social  Gospel  have  asked  them¬ 
selves  not:  “What  shall  I  do?”  but  also, 
“What  would  God  have  me  do?”  Heaven 
forfend  that  all  religiously  inclined  young 
men  should  feel  that  they  ought  to  offer 
themselves  for  ordination — but  very  few 
of  those  who  go  from  the  universities  to 
theological  colleges  have  found  their 
vocation  at  the  universities.  And  the 
needs  of  approved  schools,  psychiatric 
work,  probation  work,  and  so  on  though 
widely  canvassed  meet  with  no  wide 
response.’ 


DANGEROUS  MYTHS 


The  Ecumenical  Centre  at  Mindolo  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  is  already  gaining  a 
reputation  for  frontier-like  work  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa.  Their  Chairman,  the  Rev  S.  J. 
Sillett,  recently  examined  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  myths  which  are  hampering  realistic 
relations  between  the  different  racial 
groups  there.  He  said  that  each  race 
tended  to  base  its  attitudes  towards  the 
other  on  a  series  of  half-truths,  tena¬ 
ciously  held,  and  highly  resistant  to 
logic  because  they  perpetuated  the  self- 
interests  of  each  group. 

Mr  Sillett  said  the  European  myth  of 
the  African  was  founded  on  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  African  is  not  only  different, 
but  basically  inferior — that  he  is  still  at 
heart  the  primitive  savage.  It  had  resulted 
in  a  general  unwillingness  to  recognize 
anything  in  African  life,  in  its  communal 
or  family  structure  or  its  religious  beliefs 
or  practices,  as  having  any  true  worth  by 


comparison  with  the  European  equiva¬ 
lents. 

‘This  self-confident  European  reaction 
to  everything  African  threw  up  from  the  ^ 
beginning  a  tremendous  barrier  against  , 
the  development  of  real  understanding 
or  of  sympathy  with  the  African  as  a 
fellow  human.  It  was  increased  by  the  I 
tremendous  respect,  verging  on  religious  , 
awe,  that  the  African  in  most  cases  gave 
to  the  European  at  their  first  contact  and 
for  generations  thereafter.’  I 

The  background  of  the  African  myth  ^ 
of  the  European  was  compounded  of  | 
disillusionment  with  Europeans  and  a 
sense  of  detribalization. 

The  disillusionment  with  and  deep- 
rooted  suspicion  of  the  White  man  and  * 
his  intentions,  combined  with  the  in¬ 
securities  and  tensions  resulting  from  the 
loss  of  all  the  old  security  of  the  tribal 
framework,  and  the  bewilderment  at  i 
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being  involved  in  such  a  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  social,  political  and  economic  situa¬ 
tion,  was  the  background  of  the  myth. 
‘The  components  are  an  image  of  the 
European  as  an  oppressor — as  someone 
primarily  interested  in  the  perpetuation 
of  European  privilege  at  no  matter  what 
cost  to  the  African,  as  someone  not  to  be 
trusted  and  only  more  and  more  grudg¬ 
ingly  obeyed.’ 


The  cry  ‘Africa  for  the  Africans’  pro¬ 
vides  a  comforting  sense  of  unity  for  the 
present  and  the  shining  though  vague 
hope  of  self-government  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  ‘The  European’s  myth 
holds  him  to  the  past,  the  African’s  calls 
him  out  to  the  misty  future.  Neither  myth 
is  adequate  to  provide  the  means  of 
working  and  living  together  in  the  pre¬ 
sent.’ 
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TALKING  TOGETHER  HONESTLY 


Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  church 
periodicals  in  the  United  States  have 
carried  simultaneously  an  article  which 
suggests  some  basic  rules  for  discussion 
between  the  two  faiths.  The  author.  Dr 
Robert  MacAfee  Brown,  of  New  York, 
claims  that  ‘The  rather  awkward  moment 
has  arrived  when  we  want  to  talk,  but  we 
don’t  quite  know  how  to  begin.’  And 
among  his  suggestions  are : 

1.  Each  partner  must  believe  that  the 
other  is  speaking  in  good  faith.  And  we 
can  and  must  count  here  on  something 
more  significant  than  a  common  devo¬ 
tion  to  truth.  The  reason  why  we  must 
believe  that  the  other  partner  speaks  in 
good  faith  is  not  merely  because  he  is  a 
civilized  man,  but  because  we  both  serve 
Jesus  Christ,  the  One  who  said  ‘I  am  the 
truth’. 

2.  Both  groups  must  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  own  faith,  and  be 
prepared  to  do  some  homework  about 
the  numerous  misunderstandings  which 
a  little  honest  reading  will  settle. 

3.  Each  group  must  have  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  faith  of  the  other,  and 
a  willingness  to  interpret  the  faith  of  the 
other  in  its  best  light  and  not  its  worst. 
He  adds :  ‘Far  too  many  Protestants  read 
Catholic  literature  simply  in  order  to  add 
fuel  to  their  anti-Catholic  fire.  The  fact 
that  there  is  increasing  self-criticism  in 
modern  Catholic  circles  helps  to  make 
the  blaze  bum  more  brightly,  but  the 
irony  of  this  fact  escapes  the  firewatchers. 

4.  Each  partner  must  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  in  humility  and  penitence  for  what 


his  church  has  done  and  is  doing  to  foster 
and  perpetuate  division.  He  suggests 
particularly  that  while  reputable  Catholic 
historians  no  longer  deny  that  things 
were  in  a  sorry  state  in  sixteenth-century 
Christendom,  few  Protestants  will  try  to 
make  the  sbcteenth  century  into  a  Golden 
Age.  Such  admissions  are  not  simply  a 
matter  of  being  polite.  Each  side  bears 
responsibility  for  the  fact  that  Christen¬ 
dom  is  divided  and  each  side  bears  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  fact  that  Christendom 
remains  divided. 

5.  Each  partner  must  forthrightly  face 
the  issues  which  cause  separation  as  well 
as  those  which  create  unity.  There  must 
be  no  glossing  over  the  real  differences 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
in  the  name  of  a  false  kind  of  Christian 
charity. 

6.  Each  partner  must  recognize  that 
alt  that  can  be  done  with  such  dialogue 
is  to  offer  it  up  to  God. 

Dr  Brown  concludes;  ‘Humanly 
speaking,  the  gulf  between  us  seems  an 
unbridgeable  one,  since  the  terms  of 
reunion  which  Catholics  and  Protestants 
now  set  are  mutually  exclusive.  Reunion 
does  not  seem  to  be  humanly  possible. 
If  we  believed  only  in  what  is  humanly 
possible,  we  should  despair.  But  no 
Christian  is  entitled  to  believe  only  in 
what  is  humanly  possible.  VVe  have  no 
way  of  knowing  what  use  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  make  of  our  conversations.  This  is 
why  we  must  not  presume  to  manipulate 
the  course  of  the  dialogue  with  too  heavy 
a  hand.’ 


A  PIVOT  OF  STRATEGY 

The  International  Missionai7  Council  theological  education  in  Africa,  Asia  and 
Assembly,  at  its  Ghana  meeting,  estab-  Latin  America.  The  Fund  was  inaugu- 
lished  a  Fund  for  the  advancement  of  rated  with  assured  resources  of  four 
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million  United  States  dollars.  This  was 
made  possible  by  the  generous  support 
of  Mr  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr,  and  of 
nine  mission  boards  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  creation  of  this  Fund  is  not  a 
lucky  accident,  unrelated  to  the  past  or 
to  the  total  concern  of  the  IMG  for  the 
world  mission  of  the  Church.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  new  phase  in  a  process  in  which 
the  IMG  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years.  This  is  true  in  the  specific  field  of 
theological  education.  It  is  also  true  in 
that  broader  sphere  of  missionary  co¬ 
operation  of  which  the  IMG  is  both 
symbol  and  instrument. 

The  training  of  the  ministry  has  been 
a  subject  of  weighty  comment  at  every 
world  missionary  conference  since  1910. 
There  is  a  depressing  monotony  in  the 
resolutions  on  the  subject.  What  was 
said  at  Madras  in  1938  about  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  theological  education  was  said, 
with  even  greater  force,  at  Edinburgh  in 
1910;  and  at  Whitby  in  1947. 

The  Fund  is  to  be  used  in  two  main 
ways:  first,  by  grants  to  selected  institu¬ 
tions,  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  stra¬ 
tegic  location,  the  quality  of  their  present 
work  and  their  plans  for  future  develop¬ 
ment:  and  second,  by  assigning  approxi¬ 
mately  one  million  dollars  for  use  in  the 
improvement  of  the  libraries  of  theo¬ 
logical  schools  and  the  preparation 
and  translation  of  suitable  theological 
texts. 


Theological  education  is  increasingly 
reco^ized  as  the  pivot  of  Ghristian  stra¬ 
tegy  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

But  what  kind  of  theological  education?  ■ 
The  IMG  surveys  have  done  something 
to  expose  the  problems  involved  in  the 
training  of  an  indigenous  ministry  in  the 
younger  churches.  They  have  raised  basic 
questions  about  the  nature  of  the  minis¬ 
try.  They  have  focused  attention  on  some 
of  the  main  weaknesses  in  theological 
training  in  the  ‘younger  churches’  and 
have  attempted  to  point  the  way  to  im-  , 
provement  in  certain  areas.  They  have 
stimulated  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
some  hard  thinking  and  planning.  But 
they  have  all  too  seldom  resulted  in  reso¬ 
lute  action  or  adventurous  experiment  in 
the  re-shaping  of  traditional  policies. 

At  least  part  of  the  significance  of  the 
Theological  Education  Fund  is  that  it 
offers  an  opportunity  to  break  through 
the  frustration  that  has  so  often  ham¬ 
pered  new  developments  in  the  training 
of  the  ministry  in  the  ‘younger  churches’. 
The  Fund,  it  should  be  remembered,  re¬ 
presents  new  resources.  It  has  not  been  ' 
created  in  order  to  relieve  churches  and 
missions  of  their  present  responsibilities 
in  theological  education.  If  it  is  used  pro¬ 
perly  it  will  tend  greatly  to  increase  those 
responsibilities.  Nor  should  it  be  used  / 
merely  to  perpetuate  existing  patterns;  it  | 
should  be  so  deployed  as  to  stimulate 
fresh  thought  and  experiment.  1 

G.  W.  Ranson  ) 


DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE 
PARISH 


Dr  Guthbert  Bardsley,  Bishop  of 
Goventry,  in  his  recent  Diocesan  leaflet, 
gives  a  lead  to  clergy  in  their  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  laity.  Reporting  that 
clergy  sometimes  say  to  him  that  they 
cannot  get  ‘their  lay  people  to  do  any¬ 
thing’,  he  replies  that  this  very  often 
means  that  the  initiative  must  stay  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  priests. 

‘We  clergy  must  be  prepared  to  go 
farther  than  that.  We  must  actually  hand 
over  the  initiative  and  planning  to  the 
laity.  We  must  let  them  make  mistakes. 
They  will  never  grow  and  mature  if  they 
are  tied  too  much  to  the  apron-strings  of 
the  parson.  The  most  virile  congrega¬ 
tions  (and  certainly  those  which  contain 
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most  men)  are  those  in  which  the  parish  I 
priest  has  given  to  the  laity  untrammelled 
opportunities  of  leadership.  The  parish  I 
priest  who  closes  down  the  Ghurch  of  ) 
En^and  Men’s  Society  or  Mothers’ 
Union  merely  because  they  do  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  or  merely 
because  they  do  not  happen  to  carry  out  j 
every  single  suggestion  that  he  makes —  / 
that  parish  priest  has  not  learned  the  art 
of  democratic  leadership.  We  shall  never 
enlist  the  services  of  the  best  lay  leader-  I 
ship  so  long  as  the  parish  priest  tries  to  ) 
dominate  and  to  have  the  control  of  | 
everything  in  his  own  hands.  The  art  of 
delegation  is  not  easily  learned,  but  it  is 
essential.’  , 


) 


AND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Mr  Eugene  L.  Smith,  of  the  Board  of  vigorous  non-professional  activity — fear- 

Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  ing  that  it  may  “get  out  of  control”.  Such 
United  States,  echoed  these  opinions  in  attitudes,  both  conscious  and  uncon- 

an  address  which  he  gave  at  Atlantic  City  scious,  reveal  the  degree  to  which  we 

recently.  Talking  of  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  have  come,  unintentionally,  to  look  upon 

he  said :  the  Church  as  a  world  which  we  want  to 

‘We,  the  professionals,  do  not  ignore  rule, 
the  non-professional  members  of  the  ‘The  ministry  of  the  layman  to  the 
Church.  We  think  about  them  a  great  secular  world  is  one  which  the  profes- 

deal.  The  characteristic  attitude  of  most  sional  church  worker  cannot  adequately 

of  us  who  are  clergy  is  that  “We  ought  to  perform.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  not 

find  better  ways  to  use  the  laity  in  the  there.  We  simply  don’t  have  these  con- 

Church”.  We  have  elaborate  pro-  tacts  in  sufficient  measure.  In  the  second 

grammes  on  stewardship  which  are  place,  the  secular  world  today  will  not 

aimed  at  the  laity.  They  pay  lip  service  listen  to  the  man  or  woman  who  makes 

to  the  stewardship  of  life,  but  emphasize  his  living  from  his  religion  as  it  will  listen 

primarily  the  stewardship  of  possessions,  to  the  non-professional.  The  real  ministty 

In  fact,  they  are  really  planned  to  raise  of  the  Church  to  the  secular  world  is  in 

money  to  support  our  programmes.  In  large  measure  the  ministry  of  the  layman, 

our  congregations,  the  pastor  usually  We  think  of  the  loyal  layman  in  the  con- 

wants  the  laymen  to  be  assistant  pastors  gregation  as  being  an  assistant  pastor. 

committed  to  making  the  Church  We  forget  the  equally  important  relation 

stronger  and  the  preacher’s  programme  of  the  pastor  as  an  assistant  layman, 

thus  more  effective.  Moreover,  we  pro-  helping  the  laity  in  their  ministry  to  the 

fessionals,  in  all  our  denominations,  secular  world.’ 

tend  to  be  nervous  when  we  see  signs  of 


THE  AMERICAN  DISSENTERS 

The  American  Left  Wing  magazine  voice  were  outcrying  all  the  others- 

The  Nation  has  commented  pungently  on  But  for  the  most  part  it  is  just  crying, 

the  recent  British  commercial  television  ‘Men  of  the  stamp  of  those  whom 

feature  We  Dissent.  This  was  the  con-  Tynan  interviewed  do  not  lack  cour- 

siderable  programme  compiled  by  Ken-  age,  and  there  is  little  substance  to  the 

neth  Tynan  on  a  trip  across  the  United  complaint  that  there  is  no  platform 

States,  and  it  included  people  like  Alger  for  their  views.  This  magazine  will 

Hiss,  Professor  Galbraith,  Jules  Feiffer,  accommodate  them,  for  example,  and 

Mort  Sahl,  and  other  ‘non-conformists’.  there  are  a  dozen  others  that  will  do 

The  Nation  remarks :  the  same.  There  are  radio  stations  that 

‘Almost  without  exception  these  will  air  their  voices  and  newspapers 

people  employed  the  time  given  to  that  will  quote  their  statements.’ 

them  not  to  dissent  but  to  complain  The  Editorial  admits  that  these  outlets 

that  the  opportunity  and  courage  for  are  not  the  channels  of  mass  communi- 
dissent  have  vanished  from  the  cation,  but  pertinently  comments  that 
American  scene.  dissent  is  not  a  mass  phenomenon.  It 

‘Here  at  home,  this  is  not  news,  concludes: 

There  perhaps  has  never  been  a  time  ‘In  fact,  our  minority  today  is  as 

in  this  country  when  more  men  and  noisy  as  any,  and  brilliantly  successful 

women  have  arisen  in  public  to  pro-  at  spreading  the  news  that  the  truth  is 

test  against  the  absence  of  protest  in  going  unspoken.  Now  that  we  are 

the  society  around  them.  Far  from  listening,  what  is  it  that  cries  to  be 

there  being  no  voice  of  dissent,  it  said?’ 
sometimes  sounds  as  though  that 
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UNSEGREGATED  SITTING 


As  the  blackness  of  racial  hatred  grows 
darker  in  South  Africa,  it  is  some  relief  to 
report  continuing  grounds  for  hope  in  the 
southern  states  of  the  USA.  The  new 
Civil  Rights  Act  will  give  at  least  some 
support  to  Negroes  who  claim  their  vot¬ 
ing  or  educational  rights  under  rulings  of 
a  Federal  court.  The  extraordinary  pas¬ 
sive  resistance  campaign  over  lunch- 
counters,  inspired  by  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  is  per¬ 
haps  even  more  important,  and  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  so  far  received 
in  Britain. 

The  convention  in  many  southern 
cities  is  that  whites  may  sit  down  at 
lunch-counters,  but  that  Negroes  must 
stand.  This  convention  Negro  students 
are  determined  to  break;  and  they  have 
been  going  into  caf6s  and  drug  stores  and 
Woolworth  branches,  sitting  down  and 
waiting  patiently — until  closing  time — 
nominally  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
served. 

The  impressive  thing  about  these 
demonstrations  is  the  quality  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  of  self-control  shown  by  the 
students  concerned.  They  have  been 
careful  to  dress  well,  and  to  behave  with 
impeccable  courtesy.  Many  white  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  realized  for  the  first  time  that 
there  are  in  their  country  thousands  of 
well-spoken,  educated  Negro  university 
students,  prepared  to  read  their  German 
or  their  physics  textbooks  at  the  coun¬ 
ters,  and  showing  far  higher  standards  of 
behaviour  than  the  white  hoodlums  who 
have  jeered  and  shouted  threats  at  them 


— and  in  some  cases  resorted  to  tactics 
like  dropping  lighted  cigarette  ends  down 
their  backs.  Even  then,  they  did  not  re¬ 
taliate.  Nine  students  have  been  expelled 
from  Alabama  State  College  for  taking 
part  in  the  ‘sit-downs’.  One  of  them 
commented;  ‘My  grandfather  had  only 
prayer  to  help  him.  I  have  prayer  and 
education.  We  have  been  educated  until 
we  cannot  adjust  to  the  Southern  way  of  j 
life.  We  have  to  move,  to  work  with  the  i 
white  man  until  we  become  not  a  mino¬ 
rity  but  a  part  of  the  whole.’ 

Such  disciplined  and  almost  Gandhi- 
like  methods  have  earned  the  praise  of 
many  Christian  groups  in  the  States; 
and  many  white  Christian  student  groups 
are  troubled  over  their  past  apathy  on  , 
racial  questions.  Now,  as  Alistair  Cooke 
has  reported  in  the  Guardian,  many  stu¬ 
dent  associations  have  been  raising 
money,  picketing  northern  branches  of 
chain  stores  which  permit  discrimination  ) 
in  their  southern  branches,  and  organi¬ 
zing  protest  marches.  The  National  Stu¬ 
dent  Christian  Federation  has  urged  its 
3,000  groups  to  see  that  Negroes  are  wel¬ 
come  as  members.  Nevertheless,  The  ' 
Presbyterian  Outlook  of  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  felt  it  necessary  to  comment : 

‘The  challenge  seems  to  point  esp^i-  , 
ally  at  the  “white”  campuses.  It  points 
to  all  of  us  who  are  a  part  of  the  human 
family,  and  it  calls  us  to  judgment. ...  A 
great  many  of  us  will  not  be  able  to  rest 
easily  on  the  basis  of  our  own  record  to 
this  date.’ 


Congratulation 

We  con^atulate  the  Reverend  David  L.  Edwards,  FRONTreR^s  Literary  Adviser,  on 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Hilary  Phillips  on  May  7  at  St  Martin-in-the-Fields. 


) 


W.  R.  NIBLETT 

Teaching  without 
Meeting 

A  COMMENT  ON  CROWTHER 

The  Education  Act  of  1944  was  a  kind  of  moral  counterpoise  to 
war.  It  was  full  of  energetic  ideas  which  conditions  between  1940 
and  1944  ruled  out  of  realization  for  the  time  being,  but  which  had 
stirred  imagination  and  will.  Men  threw  their  hopes  forward  and  put 
them  into  an  Act  great  enough  to  be  fully  realizable  only  thirty,  forty, 
fifty  years  after  it  was  passed.  This  Act  was  to  be  our  chart  and  charter. 
Clearly,  however,  principles  and  long-term  intentions  of  this  sort  can 
easily  be  forgotten.  Once  first  enthusiasm  has  gone,  we  can  relapse  into  a 
‘make  do  and  mend’  frame  of  mind,  spending  our  money  on  educational 
improvements  as  they  seem  necessary  and  relying  upon  outside  stimuli 
and  foreign  example  to  make  us  get  a  move  on — to  inaugurate,  for 
instance,  a  vast  expansion  of  technical  education,  do  something  about 
the  youth  service,  or  raise  the  leaving  age  to  sixteen. 

Because  of  the  ease  with  which  one  forgets  a  ground-plan,  one  needs 
to  have  it  vividly  brought  up  to  consciousness  at  intervals,  with  its 
implications  more  fully  worked  out.  Essentially,  the  Crowther  Report 
is  a  translation  into  terms  of  1960-70  of  some  of  the  consequences  of  the 
1944  Act  for  the  fifteen-eighteen  age  group.  Volume  1 — the  Report 
itself — is  sane,  practical  and,  in  spite  of  its  length,  most  readable.  It 
makes  great  use  of  the  evidence  given  in  Social  and  other  Surveys, 
which  are  to  be  published  separately  in  extenso  this  summer  as 
Volume  11. 

Members  of  the  Crowther  Committee  show  themselves  alert  to  social 
changes  proceeding  in  England  in  the  mid-century  and  their  conse¬ 
quences  for  education — to  parents’  desire  for  more  education  for  their 
children,  to  increasingly  early  marriage,  to  the  family  group  with  the 
youngest  child  born  before  the  mother  is  thirty,  to  the  implications  for 
the  school  of  the  fact  that  many  girls  will  marry  within  a  very  few  years 
of  leaving  it,  to  the  impact  of  mass  media  upon  adolescents.  The  Report 
draws  attention  to  other  less  readily  apparent  social  changes — for 
example,  that  both  death  and  birth  have  ceased  to  be  the  common 
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incidents  in  children’s  experiences  they  have  been  in  almost  all  past  ages 
(p.  33);  that  the  teenager  now  is  neither  producer  nor  responsible 
citizen  but  quite  an  influential  and  moneyed  consumer  all  the  same 
(p.  43).  The  wisdom  of  the  Report  is  shown  in  its  effort  not  to  think 
about  school  or  factory  as  a  world  in  itself  but  as  operating  within  a 
larger  community  whose  beliefs  and  presuppositions  penetrate  far 
within  the  school  or  industrial  environment. 

The  years  between  fifteen  and  eighteen,  says  the  Report,  are  ‘surely 
the  period  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  individual  ought  to  come  before 
any  marginal  contribution  he  could  make  to  the  national  income’.  It  is 
a  sentiment  with  which  any  Christian  would  agree;  and  this  is  the 
fundamental  on  which  the  Report  argues  the  need  for  raising  the  school 
leaving  age  to  sixteen  as  soon  as  that  can  be  done.  Such  a  raising  of  the 
leaving  age  should  not,  however,  prevent  the  nation  from  providing,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  that,  compulsory  part-time  education  for  all  boys 
and  girls  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  who  have  left  school.  Without  that 
will  come  a  loss  of  morale.  As  a  boy  or  girl  ‘enters  the  outside  world, 
he  finds  that  much  that  would  have  been  condemned  at  school  or  in  the 
family  is  tolerated  and  accepted  as  natural.  He  discovers  that  many  of 
the  values  he  has  been  told  he  ought  to  live  by  seem  to  be  reckoned  no 
more  valuable  in  purchasing  power  than  the  currency  which  Samuel 
Butler’s  Erewhonians  drew  from  their  Musical  Banks.  His  first  reaction 
may  well  be  disgust  either  with  the  apparent  cynicism  of  the  world  or 
with  what  he  may  now  regard  as  the  unreality  of  school.  What  will  his 
second  reaction  be?  It  is  likely  to  be  to  fall  into  line’  (p.  175). 

The  Report  realizes  how  much  influence  a  person  who  has  a  well- 
thought-out  philosophy  can  have  on  an  adolescent’s  life,  whether  he 
meets  him  in  school,  county  college  or  youth  club.  Much  of  the  shock 
of  going  out  to  work  is  the  shock  of  finding  that  now  there  is  no  one  at 
all  to  whom  one  can  be  responsible  for  one’s  actions.  One  of  the 
fundamental  difficulties  in  providing  the  right  education  for  girls  and 
boys  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  is  the  small  number  of  people, 
whether  in  teaching  or  in  the  community  generally,  who  have  a  coherent 
scale  of  values  which  they  live  by  and  so  can  pass  on  naturally  to  others. 
For  the  young  don’t  like  ‘being  done  good  to’  and  are  not  attracted  by 
mere  conventionality.  The  teachers  we  so  much  need  for  sixteen  and 
seventeen  year  olds  at  county  colleges — and  what  incidentally  should 
they  be  called?  they  are  hardly  teachers  and  youth  leader  is  a  sentimental 
term — must  have  convictions  of  their  own  about  the  relative  value  of 
things,  a  constant  concern  to  face  facts  and  real  ability  not  to  be  defeated 
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by  the  tensions  of  daily  living.  Otherwise  they  will  neither  have  power 
over  their  pupils  nor — what  is  more  important — power  within  them. 
Certainly  grown-ups  who  are  to  have  much  chance  with  adolescents 
must  not  be  too  afraid  of  showing  that  they  are  not  only  instructors  but 
men,  of  revealing  glimpses  of  wider  than  subject  interests  and  showing 
that  they  have  moral  commitments  which  out-call  lesser  loyalties.  In 
the  long  run  one  has  to  take  sides  if  one  is  to  go  on  being  human. 

No  Contact 

The  trouble  about  so  many  lessons  habitually  given  to  adolescents 
is  that  so  little  either  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  taught  need  really  be  there. 
In  other  words  little  real  meeting  of  minds  or  spirits  takes  place.  And  it 
isn’t  easy  to  affect  purposes  or  build  values  when  nobody  is  giving  much 
of  himself  to  the  task. 

The  Report  has  many  wise  things  to  say  about  the  education  of  the 
non-academic  teenager.  When  it  comes  to  talk  of  the  more  academic 
boy  or  girl  it  shows  itself  a  firm  believer  in  specialization  at  the  Sixth 
Form  stage,  and  one  is  left  wondering  whether  this  part  of  the  Report  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  rest.  Is  it  really  adequate,  for  example,  to  say 
simply  that  ‘the  proper  test  of  an  education  is  whether  it  teaches  the 
pupil  to  think’  (p.  262)?  Is  this  a  sufficient  test,  even  if  proper?  Does  it 
not  discount  unduly  the  possibilities  of  art,  music,  indeed  of  aesthetic 
education  generally,  at  the  Sixth  Form  stage?  Some  kinds  of  truth 
cannot  be  perceived  at  all  without  symbol  and  sign. 

But  one  might  well  be  more  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  such  a  high 
degree  of  specialization  as  we  have  now  in  the  Sixth  Forms  of  England 
if  the  children  were  not  so  likely  to  be  taught  their  specialisms  in  a 
narrowly  specialist  way.  It  takes  teachers  of  the  highest  quality  to  teach 
specialisms  so  that  they  are  vehicles  of  general  education  and  learners 
of  high  quality  to  get  a  liberal  enough  education  from  them.  The  less 
intelligent  the  boy  or  girl  the  less  will  a  specialized  subject  education 
‘fray  out’.  So  often  the  boundaries  around  academic  subjects  are  tightly 
drawn :  subject  circles  may  hardly  intersect  at  all  and  much  of  life  may 
escape  outside  the  circles  altogether.  Is  the  teaching  of  such  an  exclusive 
sort  really  the  most  likely  way  of  securing  ‘the  personal  touch’  on  which 
the  Report  is  so  keen?  Are  specialisms  rather  narrowly  defined  the  best 
vehicles  for  a  current  to  pass  between  mature  persons  and  younger 
ones?  I  have  doubts  myself  whether  quite  a  number  even  of  able  boys 
and  girls  are  by  nature  quite  so  ‘ready  and  eager’  as  the  Report  assumes 
to  get  down  to  the  serious  study  of  so  limited  a  number  of  aspects  of 
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human  knowledge  by  the  time  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Subject¬ 
mindedness  is  apt,  I  fancy,  to  be  the  product  of  the  expectation  of  a 
social  group  and  not  in  itself  just  natural.  People  in  fact  are  ‘ready  and 
eager’  at  many  times  in  life  to  do  a  great  variety  of  things  if  it  is  within 
the  expectation  of  their  social  group  that  they  shall  do  them.  If  you  told 
American  or  French  boys  or  girls  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  that  they  should 
specialize  henceforward  for  several  years  chiefly  in  three  subjects  they 
almost  certainly  would  not  want  to  do  so.  The  Report  optimistically 
suggests  that  a  boy  will  by  eighteen  or  so  ‘begin  to  come  out  on  the  i 
further  side  of  “subject-mindedness”  ’.  But  a  good  many  university 
graduates  have  still  not  come  out  on  the  further  side  of  ‘subject- 
mindedness’  even  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two;  outside  their 
specialism  they  are  still  largely  uneducated.  The  defence  of  Sixth  Form 
specialization  is  surely  that  this  can  give  teachers  of  high  quality  a  chance 
to  educate  not  merely  in  breadth  but  in  depth  as  nothing  else  could.  But  i 
with  teachers  of  less  than  that  quality  the  argument  grows  weaker.  And 
today  it  takes  a  higher  quality  person  than  ever  before  to  be  at  once  a 
specialist  and  an  ‘all-round’  civilized  man.  ) 

How  are  we  to  get  enough  people  who  are  good  both  at  teaching  and 
at  being  men?  The  Report  has  useful  suggestions  to  make  about 
increasing  the  numbers  of  teachers  who  are  good  in  both  senses.  It  [ 
picks  out  integrity,  humility  and  maturity  as  three  qualities  particularly  | 
needed  and  does  not  suggest  that  the  300,000th  teacher  will  have  them  | 
in  equal  measure  with  those  born  to  be  good  or  born  to  be  teachers.  But  i 
the  Report  does  not  say  as  openly  as  a  Christian  would  like  it  to  be  said 
that  few  teachers  who  are  without  religious  belief  will  have  the  sensitive 
inner  confidence — the  status  in  the  universe  as  it  were — which  will  yield 
the  combination  of  insight,  firmness  and  power-to-forgive  so  much 
needed  in  dealing  with  adolescents  in  the  nineteen  sixties.  i 


Edinburgh  Jubilee 

The  next  issue  of  frontier,  which  will  appear  after  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
1910  Edinburgh  Conference,  will  contain  an  article  by  Dr  Robert  Mackie  on  the 
part  played  by  lay  people  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 
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Doing  the  Lambeth 
Walk 


TWDAY  many  Christians  feel  called  for  various  reasons  to  live  in  a 
district  where  their  neighbours  have  a  different  background  of 
culture  and  ways  of  life  from  their  own.  This  can  be  difficult,  but  the 
difficulties  vary  from  family  to  family  and  so  do  the  ways  of  meeting  them. 
This  article  by  the  mother  of  a  family  describes  her  own  experience.  We 
hope  that  other  readers  with  similar  experiences  will  write  telling  us  about 
their  own  lives. 


Our  home  is  in  Lambeth — in  one  of 
the  ‘Inner  Ring’  areas  of  the  Southwark 
Diocese  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
conversation  between  Mark  Gibbs  and 
the  Bishop  of  Southwark  in  last  quarter’s 
issue.  It  is  small  and  unpretentious,  but 
its  accessibility  and  the  low  rent  we  pay 
enable  us  to  serve  the  Church  in  a  way 
that  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

When  our  first  child  was  bom,  we 
decided  that  our  children  should  be 
encouraged,  when  the  time  came,  to  mix 
freely  with  the  others  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  so  that  they  would  grow  up  as  part 
of  the  local  community.  Difficulties 
started  however,  almost  before  they 
were  out  of  their  prams!  It  was  hard  to 
persuade  the  friendly  shop-keepers  that 
I  preferred  the  children  not  to  have 
sweets,  biscuits,  sticky  cakes,  fruit  and 
ice-creams  at  all  hours. 

By  the  time  my  daughter  was  three, 
having  shopped  with  me  frequently  in 
the  Lambeth  Walk,  and  listened  to 
conversations  going  on  round  her,  she 
was  aware  that  there  were  differences  of 
vocabulary  between  the  home  and  the 
street,  and  having  said  very  firmly;  ‘Oh, 
bugger  the  thing’  when  we  lost  a  bus  one 


day,  she  turned  an  enquiring  eye  on  me 
before  I  had  recovered  the  power  of 
speech  and  said,  ‘I  expect  I  shouldn’t 
have  said  that?’  Interestingly  enough,  I 
only  heard  bad  language  from  either  of 
the  children  on  one  other  occasion, 
when  the  perpetrator  of  the  word  was 
quite  as  startled  to  find  herself  saying  it, 
as  I  was  to  hear  it.  However,  my  son 
once  confessed  that  he  said  all  sorts  of 
things  at  school  he  wouldn’t  have 
dreamed  of  saying  at  home. 

From  the  time  the  children  were  about 
four,  they  went  to  play  in  the  street  with 
the  others,  and  their  speech  rapidly 
deteriorated.  I  made  only  one  attempt 
to  prevent  this,  saying:  ‘Why  don’t  you 
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talk  as  Daddy  and  I  do?’  The  reply, 
‘Because  I  prefer  to  talk  like  the  other 
children,’  seemed  to  me  to  be  entirely 
convincing,  and  after  that  no  attempts 
weie  made  to  correct  their  speech,  even 
when  Loma  worked  leally  hard  to  drop 
her  aitches.  However,  we  became  aware 
after  a  time  that  the  children  were  bi¬ 


lingual.  When  they  read  aloud,  or  said 
their  prayers,  they  might  have  been 
attending  any  prep,  school.  When  they 
were  in  the  street,  I  sometimes  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  sounds  I 
heard  came  from  the  mouths  of  the  same 
children.  I  stood  outside  a  shop  one  day 
as  Loma  went  in,  greeting  some  friends 
in  passing  in  tones  that  to  me  were 
indistinguishable  from  their  own.  How¬ 
ever,  as  they  came  out,  they  imitated  her 
words  in  mock  ‘Oxford’  English,  and  it 
was  clear  that  their  ears  were  aware  of 
differences  between  their  speech  and  hers 
of  which  I  was  quite  unaware,  and  that 
this  was  a  source  of  teasing. 

They  were  free  to  bring  children  in  to 
play  or  to  go  to  the  houses  of  their  friends,  f 

but  despite  all  this,  perhaps  because  of  it, 
they  quickly  became  aware  of  differences 
between  themselves  and  their  friends. 
William  was  four  when  he  asked  one 
day :  ‘Why  don’t  other  people  have  books 
in  their  houses?’  Long  before  they  went 
to  school  there  was  trouble  because  S 
whilst  they  were  in  bed,  they  could  hear 
their  contemporaries  still  playing  out¬ 
side.  Once  they  started  school,  difficul¬ 
ties  piled  up,  and  they  began  to  feel 
really  underprivileged. 

We  could  not  afford  frequent  visits  to 
the  cinema  and  in  any  case,  there  was 
rarely  anything  we  considered  suitable 
for  children  to  see,  so  that  they  hardly  p 
ever  went  to  the  ‘Pictures’.  This  led  to 
the  plaintive  wail :  ‘I  didn’t  know  what  a 
film-star  was  till  Pauline  told  me’.  But 
worse  was  to  come  when  television 
aerials  began  to  sprout  everywhere.  The 
children  begged  us  to  get  the  ‘tele’.  Once 
again,  we  couldn’t  afford  it,  and  in  any 
case  could  not  see  when  the  children  or 
ourselves  could  find  time  to  ‘look  in’ 
without  sacrificing  things  that  seemed 
much  more  worth-while.  But  we  were 
really  concerned  when  the  children  said : 

‘We  can’t  talk  to  the  others  any  more 
because  they  only  want  to  talk  about  the 
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“tele”.’  We  thought  this  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  until  the  day  when  Loma’s  teacher 
asked  her  class  of  forty-one  to  describe 
their  favourite  programme.  My  daughter 
was  found  in  tears  soon  after,  because 
she  was  the  only  child  in  the  class  without 
television  in  the  home.  No  wonder  our 
children  treasured  every  opportunity  of 
watching  in  someone  else’s  home  so  that 
they  could  acquire  a  few  crumbs  for  a 
conversational  feast  with  the  others! 

Bed-time  and  pocket  money  have  been 
constant  sources  of  friction  and  tears. 
‘The  boys  called  me  a  cissie  and  laughed 
at  me  when  we  all  had  to  tell  teacher 
what  time  we  went  to  bed.’  'Nobody  at 
my  age  (ten)  only  has  half  a  crown  a 
week.’  Even  our  choice  of  comics  was 
wrong! 

Cultural  differences  presented  another 
problem.  My  husband  and  I  love  music, 
and  have  taken  the  children  to  occasional 
concerts  from  an  early  age.  One  day, 
walking  home  after  a  Yehudi  Menuhin 
recital  through  which  they  had  sat  in 
rapt  attention,  we  suggested  that  they 
would  have  something  to  tell  the  others 
the  next  day.  ‘No,’  said  William,  ‘The 
boys  would  say  I  was  a  wet.  It  would 
have  been  different  if  it  had  been  Elvis 
Presley.’ 

But  not  only  did  disciplinary  and 
cultural  differences  reveal  themselves 
quite  sharply.  The  children  became 
aware  of  other  differences  in  outlook. 
Loma  (who  was  always  able  to  analyse 
and  express  her  difficulties)  was  broken¬ 
hearted  after  family  prayers  one  night. 
When  asked  what  was  the  reason  for  her 
tears,  she  sobbed:  ‘I  don’t  want  to  be 
different.  Why  am  I  different?’  On  being 
pressed  for  an  explanation  she  said  that 
in  school  that  day  teacher  had  been 
angry  and  had  punished  the  class.  ‘All 
the  others  said  it  wasn’t  fair,  but  I  knew 
it  was  fair.  That  sort  of  thing  is  always 
happening.  I  don’t  think  like  them.  We 
don’t  have  the  same  ideas,  but  I  don’t 


want  to  be  different.’  When  I  tried  to 
explain  (she  was  now  nearly  eleven)  that 
as  Christians  we  would  frequently  find 
ourselves  with  different  ideas,  she  be¬ 
came  quieter  and  eventually  said:  ‘None 
of  the  others  go  to  church  with  their 
Mothers  and  Fathers,’  and  I  thought 
that  was  probably  true. 

William  was  never  made  unhappy  by 
the  differences  in  the  way  that  Lorna 
was,  because  he  had  not  the  same 
passionate  desire  for  identification  with 
the  others.  He  simply  kept  quiet  about 
all  the  things  that  ‘the  other  kids  won’t 
understand’,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  as 
conscious  of  differences.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  when  he  booked  to  go  on  the  school 
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journey,  he  came  home  and  reported; 
‘Mr.  G  —  said  we  could  take  a  few 
shillings  every  week  towards  the  cost, 
but  I  told  him  we  didn’t  do  things  that 
way,  and  that  we’d  pay  cash.’ 

Before  they  were  eleven,  both  the 
children  elected  to  go  to  boarding  school. 
We  had  never  considered  this — a  local 
Grammar  School  had  seemed  the  next 


inevitable  step,  but  this  was  their  choice, 
and  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  get 
places  at  a  school  where  fees  are  related 
to  income.  Neither  of  them  could 
explain  why  they  wanted  to  go  away,  but 
now  they  are  living  in  a  community 
where  all  wear  the  same  uniform,  and 
have  the  same  pocket-money;  where  no 
one  sees  television,  and  all  see  the  same 
occasional  film;  where  they  all  go  to  bed 
early,  and  church  twice  on  Sunday  and 
Family  Prayers  every  night  is  the  rule — 
now  they  are  more  content.  So  far, 
their  becoming  ‘Boarding  School  kids’ 
has  not  made  insuperable  social  prob¬ 
lems  for  them  during  holidays  at  home. 

We  did  our  best.  We  made  no  attempt 
to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  nor  did  we 
go  out  of  our  way  to  be  different  from 
them.  We  were  content  to  bring  up  our 
children  in  what,  not  so  long  ago,  would 
have  been  called  a  ‘working  class’  area. 
We  are  very  happy  in  it — we  wouldn’t 
live  anywhere  else,  and  have  a  real  sense 
of  belonging.  But  the  inevitable  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  a  Christian  family  in 
a  non-Christian  society  today  are  made 
much  more  acute  when  social  and 
cultural  differences  are  added,  and  we 
are  glad  that,  for  the  time  being  at  any 
rate,  the  children  have  found  their  own 
way  out. 

D.A.N. 


Reprinting  from  Frontier 

In  response  to  many  enquiries  we  would  like  to  make  it  known  that  we  are  happy 
for  any  of  our  articles  to  be  quoted  or  reprinted  so  long  as  we  are  told  in  advance 
and  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  source. — Ed. 
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Christians  and  Muslims 


A  review  of  Kenneth  Cragg:  Sandals  at  the  Mosque:  Christian  Presence  Amid 
Islam  (SCM  Press,  London.  160  pages.  I2s.  6d.);  and  M.  Kamel  Hussein:  City  of 
Wrong:  A  Friday  in  Jerusalem.  Translated  with  an  introduction  by  Kenneth  Cragg. 
(Djambatan,  Amsterdam.  225  pages.  £1  5s.  6d.) 

IN  a  learned  and  brilliant  book  recently  published,  Professor 
Zaehner  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  two  types  of  religion,  in 
terms  not  only  of  their  answers  to  questions  but  of  the  questions 
themselves.  On  the  one  side  stand  Judaism  and  Christianity,  on  the 
other  Hinduism  and  Buddhism: 


. . .  whereas  the  Christian  starts  with  the  idea  of  God,  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
do  not:  they  start  with  the  idea  of  the  human  soul.  Basically  they  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  what  we  should  call  God  at  all :  they  are  interested  in  the  realization 
here  and  now  of  a  state  of  existence  in  which  time  and  space  and  causation  are 
transcended  and  obliterated;  they  aim  at  the  realization,  the  felt  experience  of 
immortality.  ...  On  the  one  side  you  find  claims  to  exclusive  truth  through 
revelation,  on  the  other  you  find  a  total  indifference  to  so-called  dogma  and  a 
readiness  to  admit  truth  in  all  and  any  religious  manifestation.  On  the  one  side 
you  find  prophets  claiming  to  speak  in  God’s  name,  on  the  other  sages  interested 
only  in  piercing  through  to  the  immortal  ground  of  their  soul.^ 


If  this  division  be  accepted,  it  is  clear  that  Islam  stands  on  the  same 
side  as  Christianity,  for  it  too  is  concerned  with  God,  revelation,  moral 
responsibility  and  the  Last  Things.  But  of  course  there  is  a  difference. 
Christianity  came  before  Islam  in  time,  and  from  the  beginning  Islam 
took,  so  to  speak,  official  notice  of  Christianity,  recognized  it  as  a  valid 
revelation  and  Jesus  as  an  authentic  prophet,  one  of  the  line  which 
ended  in  Muhammad,  ‘the  Seal  of  the  Prophets’.  For  Christians, 
however,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  and  in  what 
sense  the  Islamic  revelation  can  be  regarded  as  valid :  what  need  can  there 
be  for  prophecy,  when  the  event  to  which  the  line  of  prophets  pointed 
has  already  occurred,  what  purpose  in  a  further  evangelical  preparation, 
when  that  which  the  ages  have  prepared  has  come  to  pass  in  the  fulness 
of  time?  There  is  also  of  course  another  difference  even  more  important: 
Muslims  accept  Jesus  as  a  prophet,  but  do  not  believe  He  was  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  Incarnation,  the  Redemption 
or  the  Trinity,  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  understand  that  Christians 
really  believe  in  them. 

^  R.  C.  Zaehner:  At  Sundry  Times.  (Faber  &  Faber,  London,  1958),  pp.  16-20. 
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Thus,  quite  apart  from  political  and  social  tensions,  which  however 
old  are  nevertheless  accidental,  there  is  an  inescapable  religious  tension 
between  Christians  and  Muslims,  and  in  a  sense  it  is  reflected  in  a  > 
tension  inside  each  religion.  Muslims  accept  Christianity  as  they  inter¬ 
pret  it  and  reject  it  as  Christians  interpret  it;  but — to  take  the  matter 
one  step  further — in  a  certain  type  of  mystical  theology  Islam  draws 
near  to  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  attitude  towards 
Islam  ranges  all  the  way  from  utter  rejection  of  the  validity  and  even  the 
sincerity  of  Muhammad’s  claims  to  the  acknowledgment  not  only  that  ' 
there  can  be  an  authentic  experience  of  God  in  Islam  but  that  in  some 
sense  Muhammad  must  have  been  a  Prophet.  To  quote  Professor 
Zaehner  again : 

The  Quran  is,  in  fact,  the  quintessence  of  prophecy.  In  it  you  have,  as  in  no 
other  book,  the  sense  of  an  absolutely  overwhelming  being  proclaiming  Himself 
to  a  people  that  had  not  known  Him.  .  .  .  Nowhere  else  is  God  revealed— if  f 

revelation  it  can  be  called — as  so  utterly  inscrutable,  so  tremendous,  and  so 
mysterious.  That  Muhammad  was  a  genuine  prophet  and  that  the  authentic 
voice  of  prophecy  made  itself  heard  through  him,  I  for  one  find  it  impossible  to 
disbelieve  on  any  rational  grounds.  .  .  .‘  I 

Between  total  acceptance  and  total  rejection  there  are  innumerable 
gradations ;  where  among  them  shall  we  place  Canon  Cragg’s  new  book? 

He  is  one  of  our  finest  Islamic  scholars,  has  lived  among  Muslims,  and  < 
is  well  fitted  to  write  about  the  Christian  presence  in  Islam.  He  has  given 
us  a  difficult,  subtly  expressed  book  written  out  of  a  fine  religious  \ 
sensibility  as  well  as  wide  knowledge.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  his  attitude  j 
to  Islam  in  a  few  words,  and  in  a  sense  this  is  a  measure  of  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  involved,  and  his  refusal  to  resolve  the  | 
inescapable  tension  in  some  mechanical  way.  Like  Professor  Zaehner, 
he  emphasizes  that  Christianity  and  Islam  deal  fundamentally  with  the  ' 
same  things — ‘prophecy,  worship,  prayer,  mercy,  law,  scriptures, 
patriarchs,  God’s  signs  in  nature,  creation  and  sin — all  .  .  .  religious 
categories  having  to  do  with  the  Divine  relation  to  the  human  situation’. 

But  he  knows  also  that 

there  is  a  difference  between  a  revelation  that  contents  itself  with  law,  and  a 
revelation  that  brings  personality:  .  .  .  that  whereas  the  Divine  mercy  in  Christ 
is  pledged  to  man’s  renewal  in  grace,  in  Islam  it  is  related  in  unpledged  form  to 
his  pardon  under  law.* 

Canon  Cragg  walks  skilfully  on  the  tightrope  between  identity  and 
difference,  but  every  now  and  then  he  seems  in  danger  of  slipping. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

•  Sandals  at  the  Mosque,  pp.  91-2. 
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From  sheer  desire  to  be  fair,  to  put  the  case  for  Islam  at  its  strongest,  he 
does  sometimes  seem  to  come  near  to  reading  Christian  meanings  into 
I  Islamic  concepts.  Canon  Cragg  would  reply  that  he  is  not  describing 
Islam  as  most  Muslims  believe  and  live  it,  but  is  trying  to  hint  at  its 
‘ultimate  dimensions’.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  Christian  can  write  about 
Islam  in  two  ways.  He  can  write  about  it  as  it  exists  and  has  existed 
(and  if  he  does  so  it  is  only  right  and  charitable  that  he  should,  like 
Canon  Cragg,  describe  it  at  its  best),  or  he  can  write  about  the  truth 
^  of  Islam,  which  is  Christianity;  but  between  the  two  is  there  room  for 
a  third  entity,  an  ideal  Islam  which  has  a  Christian  soul  but  nevertheless 
is  not  Christianity? 

Dr  Hussein’s  book  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  book  of  the  same  type, 
written  from  the  other  side,  an  attempt  by  a  believing  Muslim  to 
uncover  the  Muslim  presence  in  Christianity.  This  work  is,  the  dust- 
^  cover  tells  us,  ‘the  first  ever  written  in  the  world  of  Islam,  which  makes 
a  thorough  study  of  the  central  theme  of  the  Christian  faith,’  that  is  to 
say,  the  Crucifixion.  The  reader  who  takes  these  words  in  their  most 
'  obvious  sense  may  be  disappointed ;  for,  in  that  sense,  the  book  is  not 
about  the  Crucifixion  at  all. 

Any  book  about  the  Crucifixion  would  surely  have  to  ask  whether  the 
/  Jesus  who  was  crucified  was  the  Son  of  God;  and  a  book  by  a  Muslim 
would  also  have  to  ask  whether  Jesus  was  crucified  at  all,  for  orthodox 
I  Muslims,  on  the  authority  of  the  Quran,  have  always  claimed  that,  at 

I  some  undetermined  moment  in  the  process  which  began  with  His 

j  arrest  and  ended  with  the  Crucifixion,  Jesus  was  raptured  into  heaven 

j  and  someone  else  was  killed  in  His  place. 

j  To  both  these  questions  Dr  Hussein  gives  the  orthodox  Muslim 
I  answer.  Jesus  for  him  is  a  great  moral  teacher,  to  be  regarded  with 
reverence,  as  Muslim  theology  has  always  regarded  Him;  but  He  is  the 
Jesus  of  Islam — the  prophet  Isa,  to  give  Him  His  Muslim  name — not  the 
I  Redeemer  of  Christian  doctrine.  He  was  condemned  to  be  crucified  but 
not  actually  killed;  ‘God  raised  him  unto  Him  in  a  way  we  can  leave 
unexplained’.  This  the  author  asserts  in  passing,  almost  casually,  and 
j  indeed  from  his  point  of  view  it  does  not  matter  whether  Jesus  was 

I  killed  or  not.  Since  He  was  an  apostle,  it  is  what  He  said,  the  content 

I  of  His  message,  which  is  crucial.  What  He  did  and  how  He  died  have 

[  only  a  derived  importance,  in  so  far  as  they  explain  the  message  or 

j  guarantee  its  authenticity;  the  Crucifixion,  even  had  it  taken  place, 

would  have  been  less  important  than  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It 
.  would  even,  in  a  sense,  have  been  unworthy  of  Jesus,  and  unworthy  of 
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the  divine  source  of  prophecy;  for  it  would  have  shown  weakness,  and  o 

‘when  was  weakness  one  of  the  attributes  of  God?’  This  question  t 

uncovers  a  whole  world  of  difference  between  Muslim  and  Christian  r 
thought,  c 

In  another  sense  however  the  book  is  about  the  Crucifixion.  As  £ 

Canon  Cragg  points  out  in  his  introduction,  the  Cross  has  two  faces:  < 

The  Cross  is  not  only  a  redemptive  demand ...  it  is  also,  seen  from  the  manward  ’ 
side,  the  deed  of  rejection  in  which  men  registered  their  verdict  against  the  < 
teaching  and  personality  of  Jesus.^ 

Dr  Hussein’s  book  is  first  of  all  a  study  of  that  ‘deed  of  rejection’,  of  the  I 
collective  guilt  of  those  who  condemned  Jesus.  The  study  is  made  by 
means  of  a  series  of  imaginative  reconstructions  of  what  went  on  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  involved  in  some  way  in  the  tragedy  which 
ended  on  a  Friday  in  Jerusalem — of  Pilate  and  Caiaphas,  Lazarus  and 
Mary  Magdalene,  the  disciples  and  several  symbolic  figures  whom  the 
author  seems  to  have  invented.  The  bulk  of  the  book  indeed  consists  of  i 
this  series  of  soliloquies,  dialogues,  and  narratives,  connected  by  links 
of  commentary.  Not  all  the  studies  are  of  equal  interest:  that  of  Mary  | 
Magdalene  has  a  sort  of  perverse  sentimentalism  not  unlike  a  design  by 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  but  there  is  real  depth  of  insight  in  that  of  Caiaphas, 
who  would  have  been  perfectly  prepared  to  welcome  Jesus  if  He  had  \ 
only  come  at  a  more  convenient  time : 

Why  has  this  man  brought  his  teaching  particularly  to  us?  ...  I  admire  what  I 
he  proclaims  enormously.  But  I  don’t  want  his  religion  established  here  among  ' 
us.  In  our  present  emergency  what  we  need  most  of  all  is  quietness,  inner 
cohesion  and  unity.* 

Dr  Hussein  is  not  only  writing  about  the  guilt  of  those  who  con¬ 
demned  Jesus,  he  is  writing  about  all  human  guilt;  the  condemnation 
of  Jesus  had  its  own  poignancy,  but  was  not  different  in  kind  from  other  ^ 
sinful  acts.  It  is  Dr  Hussein’s  purpose  to  illustrate  two  propositions 
about  human  nature  and  morality:  the  first,  that  individuals  are  morally 
responsible  not  only  for  what  they  do  but  for  what  society  does  in  their 
name,  and  when  society  commits  crimes  to  further  its  interests,  every  [ 
individual  member  of  it  shares  the  guilt  in  some  way  and  to  some  degree ; 
the  second,  that  such  crimes  are  committed  because  men  go  against  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience. 

The  principles  of  conscience.  Dr  Hussein  maintains,  are  laws  of  ^ 
nature  just  as  are  those  of  physics  or  biology.  All  created  beings  obey  | 
laws,  but  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  laws  which  corresponds  to  the  order 

*  City  of  Wrong,  XII. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  53.  y 
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of  complexity  in  created  things.  The  laws  of  reason  are  ‘higher’  than 
those  of  biology;  but  the  laws  of  conscience  are  higher  still,  and  give 
reason  its  limits  and  the  ends  it  should  pursue.  These  laws  of  conscience 
differ  from  ‘lower’  types  of  law  because  they  have  no  material  force  to 
compel  men  to  obey  them;  man  is  free,  and  only  obeys  by  a  ‘spiritual 
compulsion’.  Sin  arises  when  the  spiritual  compulsion  does  not  work  as 
it  should  do,  and  that  may  happen  in  either  of  two  ways :  when  con¬ 
science  can  no  longer  restrain  human  intelligence  within  the  bounds  of 
morality,  and  when,  at  the  other  extreme,  it  grows  ‘more  domineering, 
while  reason  paled  and  natural  vigour  dwindled’.  When  a  man  or  a 
society  is  healthy,  the  two  fulfil  their  natural  roles : 

Reason  is  constituted  by  its  nature  to  direct.  The  nature  of  conscience  is  to 
restrain  and  warn.  If  each  only  adhered  to  its  natural  role  the  good  effects  of 
both  would  prevail.  But  to  expect  conscience  to  be  a  guide  and  reason  a  curb  is 
to  ask  what  is  not  within  the  nature  of  either.^ 

Abstract  as  this  may  seem,  it  has  practical  implications;  the  book  is 
more  of  a  tract  for  the  times,  even  more  political,  than  it  appears  at 
first  sight.  Its  total  denunciation  of  war  reflects  the  universal  problem 
of  our  time:  ‘Man  has  no  right  to  bring  about  the  death  or  suffering  of 
anyone  on  any  ground  whatsoever’.  But  it  is  also  a  sermon  directed 
specifically  at  the  Muslim  community.  The  distinction  it  makes  between 
the  realm  of  reason  and  that  of  religion  may  seem  a  truism  to  a  Western 
reader  accustomed  to  the  Christian  distinction  of  the  two  realms,  and  to 
the  concept  of  Natural  Law;  but  it  has  quite  another  significance  when 
drawn  within  a  Muslim  community,  for  the  religious  law  of  Islam  has 
claimed  to  provide  a  detailed  code  of  ideal  morality,  social  as  well  as 
individual.  When  Dr  Hussein  says  that  religion  has  essentially  the 
negative  function  of  setting  limits  which  reason  must  not  infringe,  and 
that  it  can  only  influence  the  social  and  political  order  in  this  indirect 
and  negative  way,  he  is  in  fact  claiming  for  society  the  right  to  create  its 
own  institutions  and  laws  in  the  light  of  changing  social  needs  and  in 
disregard  of  tradition. 

He  is  not,  of  course,  the  first  Muslim  in  modem  times  to  make  such 
a  claim.  To  distinguish  the  sphere  of  religious  doctrine  from  that  of 
social  legislation  was  indeed  one  of  the  purposes  of  that  ‘Islamic 
modernism’  of  which  the  greatest  figure  was  another  Egyptian,  Shaikh 
Muhammad  Abdu.  The  effect  if  not  the  purpose  of  the  modernist 
writings  was  subtly,  perhaps  not  always  consciously,  to  re-interpret  the 
concepts  of  Islamic  thought  in  the  light  of  the  scientific  naturalism  of 

‘  City  of  Wrong,  p.  209. 
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nineteenth  century  Europe.  For  all  the  originality  of  his  literary  method, 
Dr  Hussein  is  a  belated  follower  of  this  school  of  thought. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  book  is  the  terminal  note  on 
the  psychology  of  the  disciples,  and  the  elTect  on  them  of  their  failure  to 
strike  a  blow  to  save  Jesus.  It  is  on  this  level  of  human  psychology, 
the  author  suggests,  that  the  difference  between  the  great  religions  can 
be  found.  The  essential  teaching  of  all  religions  is  the  same;  all  reduce 
themselves  to  ‘the  three  fundamentals:  faith,  love  and  restraint’.  But 
the  human  response  of  Muslims,  Christians  and  Jews  to  the  prophetic 
message  was  different.  It  is  the  author’s  thesis  that  there  took  place, 
in  the  early  history  of  each  of  the  three  communities,  an  event  which 
shaped  its  psychic  structure — a  ‘traumatic’  event,  to  adapt  an  expression 
of  the  psychologists.  For  the  Jews,  this  event  was  the  Exodus,  ‘the 
escape  of  the  Jews  from  certain  and  utter  annihilation  by  a  most 
extraordinary  miracle’,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  the  co-existence  of 
abject  despair  and  unbounded  hope  in  the  mind  of  the  Jews.  In  the 
history  of  Islam,  it  was  the  little  fight  of  Badr,  when  a  small  number  of 
Muslims  defended  their  prophet  successfully  against  a  larger  force  of 
the  fighting-men  of  Quraysh.  In  Christian  history,  it  was  the  failure  of 
the  disciples  to  save  their  Master: 

Such  a  psychological  stress  could  not  be  without  effect  on  their  psyche.  Is  it  not 
just  possible  that  such  effects  can  be  inherited?  The  best  Christian  in  his  most 
sublime  moments  is  a  sad  man.^ 

If,  as  Dr  Hussein  believes,  Islam  and  Christianity  are  fundamentally 
the  same,  then  clearly  the  only  essential  difference  between  them  will  lie 
in  the  human  response.  But  it  will  seem  to  Christians  that  Dr  Hussein 
has  misjudged  their  response  because  he  has  not  fully  grasped  what  it  is 
to  which  they  believe  they  are  responding.  Missing  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Incarnation,  he  has  missed  a  whole  dimension  of  Christian  psycho¬ 
logy,  the  joy  born  of 

...  the  good  news  of  peace — the  peace  of  personal  wholeness  for  man  and  of  the 
acknowledged  worship  of  God. ...  If  it  is  the  Muslim  sense  of  the  adequacy  of 
law  alone,  and  of  a  mercy  that  has  no  Cross  at  its  heart,  which  makes  the 
Christian  faith  in  Christ  crucified  so  strange  an  enigma,  then  by  the  same  token, 
that  faith  must  be  the  heart  of  the  relevance  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  to  men  in 
Islam.* 


*  City  of  Wrong,  p.  224. 

*  Sandals  at  the  Mosque,  p.  1 35. 
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Religion 

and  Mental  Health 

NINETEEN-SIXTY  is  World  Mental  Health  Year;  and  though  its 
aims  are  not  so  clear  cut  as  World  Geophysical  Year,  or  as 
appealing  as  World  Refugee  Year,  they  may  in  the  long  run 
be  even  more  important.  The  idea  came  from  the  World  Federation  for 
Mental  Health,  and  various  activities  have  been  undertaken  by  that 
body  and  by  the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health — but  they  are 
severely  limited  by  lack  of  funds.  So  there  is  grave  need  for  each  one  of 
us  as  an  individual  to  ask  ‘What  can  I  do?’ 

One  way  which  can  certainly  be  taken  of  various  bodies  who  are  already  in  the 
to  forward  mental  health  is  to  seize  the  field,  working  to  promote  further  under¬ 
moment  to  develop  closer  collaboration  standing  and  collaboration:  and  an 
between  the  churches  on  the  one  hand  editorial  attempts  to  clear  up  some  of 
and  the  medical  profession  on  the  other,  the  confusion  which  arises  from  the  use, 
and  psychiatrists  in  particular.  This  or  mis-use,  of  terms  such  as  mind,  soul 
collaboration  has  been  slowly  growing  and  spirit,  without  any  clear  idea  as  to 
for  years,  and  it  now  seems  opportune  what  each  means  or  even  whether  they 
to  discuss  in  detail  some  of  the  differ-  differ  from  each  other.  This  journal  has 
ences — in  outlook,  aims  and  back-  been  welcomed  by  messages  from  the 
ground — between  the  two,  as  well  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Cardinal 
some  of  their  common  ground.  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  the 

In  an  effort  to  provoke  further  Moderator  of  the  Federal  Free  Church 

thought,  the  current  issue  of  Mental  Council. 

Health — the  journal  of  the  National  But  means  of  co-operation  will  become 

Association  for  Mental  Health — has  more  evident,  and  differences  of  opinion 

been  devoted  to  this  topic;  and  presents  will  be  removed  best  by  the  personal 
contributions  from  various  points  of  understanding  that  comes  from  meeting 
view.  The  fundamental  religious  needs  in  small  groups.  These  are  in  fact  occur- 
of  the  sick  are  described  by  a  psychiatrist  ring  here  and  there :  and  clergy  and 
well  known  for  her  work  within  a  church  workers  have  invited  the  help  of 
religious  framework — Dr  Joan  Mack-  psychiatrists  and  psychiatric  social 

worth;  a  mental  hospital  chaplain,  the  workers  to  lead  discussions  or  to  give 

Rev  Norman  Autton,  suggests  in  detail  addresses,  even  in  church.  There  is  as 

improvements  of  collaboration  possible :  yet  little  sign  of  psychiatrists,  or  any 

and  the  Rev  Cyril  Ogden  voices  many  other  doctors,  calling  in  the  help  of  the 

people’s  personal  anxieties  in  a  striking  clergy  in  similar  discussions,  though  they 

article  entitled  ‘Terrible  God’.  At  the  do  of  course  ask  for  their  help  over 

same  time  an  account  is  given  of  the  work  individual  patients.  Many  meetings  of 
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this  kind  follow  a  common  plan.  The 
psychiatrist  is  invited  by  members  of  the 
congregation  whom  he  would  regard  as 
‘progressive’;  he  then  has  to  spend  a 
little  time  defending  himself  against 
attacks  which  are  open  or  more  often 
veiled  by  politeness,  that  accuse  him  of 
lack  of  faith  and  lack  of  moral  standards, 
simply  because  he  is  a  psychiatrist.  Dr 
Repond  has  recalled  the  earlier  views 
of  priests  in  the  Valais,  to  whom  his 
work  made  him  seem  at  first  sight  an 
emissary  of  the  devil.  Clearly  it  is  up 
to  the  psychiatrist  to  demonstrate  his 
sincere  convictions,  even  if  he  is  not  yet 
a  saint. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  in  his 
audience  a  few  members  whose  views 
and  attitude  to  life  are  based  on  their 
own  personal  conversion  and  revela¬ 
tion  and  who  therefore  have  no  need  of 
logic  or  reasoned  argument  to  direct 
how  they  shall  now  behave  to  their 
fellows  in  need  of  help.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  psychiatrist,  whose  training  in  the 
discipline  of  medical  diagnosis  and 
treatment  makes  him  eschew  such 
intuitive  and  impetuous  judgments,  to 
accept  them  as  God-given  as  sincerely 
as  their  possessors  do;  and  he  may  well 


be  concerned  as  to  the  effect  such 
dogmatic  and  authoritative  statements 
have  on  a  patient  who  is,  say,  inadequate 
and  depressed.  Surely  here  it  is  up  to  the 
lay  worker  to  demonstrate  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  learn  some  skill,  even  if  he  is  not 
yet  an  expert.  Yet  these  are  the  teething 
troubles  of  collaboration;  they  can  be 
overcome  by  patience  and  tolerance  and 
closer  acquaintance. 

It  is  possible  that  more  formal  teach¬ 
ing  during  the  training  of  both  clergy 
and  doctors  would  be  of  benefit. 
Psychiatrists  have  in  fact  been  invited 
to  address  students  of  theological 
colleges  on  mental  health  and  a  con¬ 
structive  approach  to  mental  illness. 
There  is  nothing  taught  to  the  medical 
student  as  to  what  spiritual  health  is,  or 
how  it  may  affect  the  working  of  body  or 
mind ;  but  this  is  not  very  surprising  for 
there  seems  very  little  taught  in  church 
either. 

How  best  each  side  can  help  the  other 
in  any  particular  place  or  problem  is 
thus  itself  a  matter  on  which  discussions 
could  well  take  place;  and  they  may  be 
more  fruitful  in  the  parish  or  hospital, 
than  at  high  level  conferences  between 
the  leaders  of  the  professions  concerned. 


Bridge  the  gap  between  Doctors  and  Clergy 


The  Spring  issue  of  Mental  Health,  edited  by  Dr  R.  F.  Tredgold,  the  author  of  the 
foregoing  article,  is  primarily  concerned  with  efforts  now  being  made  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  ministers  of  religion  and  doctors.  Contributors  include  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  other  well-known  people. 

Mental  Health  (price  2s.  6d.)  may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health  (Publications  Department),  39  Queen  Anne  Street,  London,  Wl. 
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The  Church  and  State 
in  Modern  Sweden 


A  MONO  the  Western  Churches  that  have  sprung  out  of  undivided 
Zm  Christendom,  the  relationship  with  the  State  is  perhaps  bound  to  be 
JL  A^delicate  and  complicated.  The  chief  complicating  factors  have  been 
the  removal  of  the  Emperor  to  the  East,  the  growth  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope,  the  custom  of  criticizing  princes,  and,  in  some  parts,  the 
traditional  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  relationship  of  the  Church  to  the  head 
of  the  State,  the  Christian  prince.  With  the  development  of  nationalism, 
and  especially  since  the  Reformation,  the  State  from  its  side  has  often 
distorted  the  relationship  in  attempts  to  satisfy  its  need  for  protection, 
allies,  money  or  an  heir.  Each  unit  of 'State'  or  'Church'  exists  therefore 
with  its  own  current  solution  of  an  inherent  problem.  The  following  article 


describes  in  outline  the  relationship 
day. 

A  Swedish  subject  automatically 
belongs  to  the  Church  unless  he  has  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  abjuring  his  connection 
with  it.  The  State  Church  comprises  over 
95  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  excep¬ 
tions  are  those  bom  and  brought  up  in 
the  sects,  who  preserve  their  deliberate 
opposition  to  the  Church.  An  important 
result  as  regards  Church  and  State  is  that 
any  member  is  eligible  to  represent  the 
Church  if  need  be.  No  further  qualifica¬ 
tion  is  required,  not  even  baptism. 

To  start  from  the  status  of  the 
individual  in  this  way  may  seem  strange. 
Yet  in  a  country  such  as  Sweden,  with  a 
long  tradition  of  democracy  and  some 
years’  experience  of  government  under 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  it  is  the 
massed  individual  that  has,  and  indeed 
expects  to  have,  the  preponderant  effect 
in  secular  government.  Public  opinion 
can  imagine  nothing  else  but  universal 
suffrage,  and  assumes  that  church 
government  should  conform  to  the  shape 
of  secular  government. 


as  it  stands  in  Sweden  at  the  present 

This  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  the 
Kyrkomote  or  Church  Assembly.  The 
Church  Assembly  has  power  to  propose 
its  own  reforms.  It  is  composed  of 
bishops,  priests  and  laity  according  to  a 
definite  scale  of  representation,  and 
votes  changes  in  church  law  by  a  simple 
majority.  There  is  no  division  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  house  and  all  votes 
are  equal.  It  is  typical,  moreover,  of  the 
present  relation  of  Church  and  State 
that  the  lay  representation  has  been 
increased  until  it  now  outnumbers  that 
of  the  bishops  and  priests  combined — 
by  fifty-seven  to  forty-three.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  laity  are  eligible 
simply  by  virtue  of  their  citizenship. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  proposed 
laws  of  the  Church  Assembly  must  be 
ratified  by  the  State  according  to  the 
ordinary  Parliamentary  procedure  for 
secular  affairs.  That  is  to  say,  they  come 
under  the  full  blast  of  secular  criticism, 
opposition  and  misunderstanding,  which 
may  well  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
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sectarian  prejudice  against  the  estab¬ 
lished  Church. 

There  is  also  a  reverse  procedure.  The 
State  may  initiate  and  pass  an  act  for  the 
reform  of  the  Church,  summon  a 
Church  Assembly,  and  present  the  act 
for  its  ratification.  In  theory  the  Church 
Assembly  can  vote  it  down,  but  the 
Government  can  apply  a  veto  to  the 
decision  of  the  Church  Assembly,  or 
simply  dismiss  it  altogether.  The  Church’s 
power  of  making  its  voice  heard  is 
fuither  limited  by  the  fact  that  the 
Church  has  no  means  of  limiting 
membership  of  the  Church  Assembly  to 
those  who  may  be  depended  upon  to 
judge  matters  from  another  point  of 
view  than  the  secular.  For  the  dominant 
lay  representatives  are  not  chosen  by  the 
Church  or  from  church  sources.  They 
are  the  elected  representatives,  not  of  an 
equivalent  of  the  Parochial  Church 
Council,  but  of  the  Parish  Council, 
which  is  an  entirely  secular  organization. 

In  so  politically  conscious  a  country  as 
Sweden,  moreover,  the  Parish  Council  is 
often  a  politically  dominated  one.  If  it 
happens  that  a  church  reform  is  given  a 
political  flavour,  the  odds  are  that  the 
lay  representative  has  been  chosen  for 
his  political  reliability.  There  is  no  need 
to  ensure  that  he  is  instructed  in  church 
matters,  or  even  a  communicant.  In  fact 
he  can  be  an  unbaptised  adherent  of 
some  sect,  if  only  he  has  not  formally 
broken  his  connection  with  the  State 
Church.  So  far  as  law-making  goes, 
therefore,  the  balance  between  Church 
and  State  has  been  largely  lost.  Instead 
of  two  independent  and  mutually 
necessary  voices,  one  secular,  one 
religious,  there  is  the  dangerous  likeli¬ 
hood  of  two  secular  voices,  one  superior 
and  one  subordinate. 

Another  meeting-point  of  Church  and 
State  appears  in  the  appointment  of 
bishops.  The  new  bishop  is  appointed 
from  a  list  of  three  presented  to  the 


representative  of  the  State.  These  three  I 
names  are  those  of  the  three  obtaining  f 
most  votes  from  the  electors  of  the  i 
vacant  diocese.  At  present,  these 
electors  are  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  but 
a  recently  proposed  reform  seeks  to 
extend  electoral  powers  to  an  equal 
number  of  the  laity.  If  this  reform  comes 
into  play  about  two  years  from  now,  it 
is  clear  that  the  same  sort  of  danger  as 
now  affects  the  Church  Assembly  will  i 
also  affect  the  election  of  bishops.  The 
same  danger  is  already  inherent  in  the 
mode  of  preferment  for  priests.  They  too 
are  elected.  Each  of  three  candidates  for  ' 
the  parish  preach  and  take  a  service  on  ; 
three  successive  Sundays  in  the  parish 
concerned,  and  their  hop)e  of  preferment 
depends  on  the  voting  that  follows.  It 
has  happened  that  the  good  and  intelli¬ 
gible  purpose  of  the  election  has  been 
swamped  by  the  votes  of  those  who  in 
practice  are  sectarians,  or  else  merely 
nominal  members  of  the  Church,  who  J 
use  their  votes  to  keep  out  a  priest  whose  I 
views,  religious  or  political,  are  not  their  ^ 


own. 

An  interesting  and  more  positive  side 
of  the  Church-State  relationship  comes 
from  the  old  church  custom  of  keeping 
unusually  full  and  accurate  parish 
records.  These  seem  to  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  early  by  the  State  as  a  valuable 
foundation  for  the  day-to-day  workings 
of  bureaucracy.  At  all  events,  the  clergy 
in  a  Swedish  parish  find  themselves 
acting  as  unpaid  registrars.  It  is  a 
laborious  work  which  takes  much  of 
their  time  from  more  evident  ways  of 
fulfilling  their  ministry,  but  it  does  bring 
them  into  close,  if  formal,  contact  with 
men  who  otherwise  would  never  speak  to 
a  priest  from  one  year’s  end  to  another. 
Moreover,  by  State  law,  those  petition¬ 
ing  for  a  divorce  must  first  have  been  to 
see  the  parish  priest,  with  the  aim  of 
giving  him  a  chance  to  resolve  the  dead¬ 
lock.  In  most  cases,  no  doubt,  the  hope 
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of  reconciliation  is  long  past.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  worth  noticing  how  the  State 
still  continues  to  make  a  pastoral  use 
of  its  clergy. 

The  State  also  acts  as  tax-collector 
for  the  Church.  The  Church  is  not  paid 
by  the  State,  but  assesses  each  parish 
according  to  its  needs  and  its  income 
and  submits  the  figures  to  the  State 
department  foi  collection  along  with  the 
ordinary  secular  taxes. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
emphasis  on  democratic  methods  of 
government  in  the  Church,  along  with 
the  welding  of  the  ministry  into  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  country  might  lead 
to  the  view  that  the  Church  is  a  branch 
of  the  State,  and  the  ministry  a  part  of 
the  civil  service.  It  is  perhaps  both  a 
cause  and  an  effect  of  this  view  that  there 
is  a  Minister  for  Religion  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  indeed  the  Government  both 
can  and  does  control  the  number  of 
clergy  by  means  of  the  number  of  posts 
and  parishes  it  is  willing  to  authorize. 
Certainly  the  Church’s  officers  are 
treated  as  government  servants  in  the 
sense  that  they  may  be  delated  by  private 


persons  for  breach  of  their  duty  to  the 
State  if  some  of  their  religious  pro¬ 
nouncements  are  thought  to  oppose  the 
order  of  society  or  the  will  of  the 
Government. 

In  many  ways  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State  in  Sweden  reveals  the  interest¬ 
ing  and  sometimes  alarming  effect  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  Church  and  State 
outliving  its  time.  As  first  promulgated 
it  left  each  princedom  free  to  choose  its 
own  path,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  and 
then  created  a  sort  of  peace  in  a  troubled 
Europe  by  limiting  and  at  the  same  time 
protecting  each  Protestant  group  by 
setting  it  under  the  rule  and  within  the 
bounds  of  the  secular  prince.  Church 
and  State  were  co-extensive.  At  this 
period  the  opinion  that  each  citizen  was 
automatically  a  member  of  the  Church 
had  some  meaning.  Democratic  teaching 
and  secular  necessities  have  since  ger¬ 
minated  the  dangerous  idea  that  as  no 
doubt  the  Church  and  State  are  identical 
in  membership,  therefore  the  Church 
may  well  be  best  understood  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  not  having  or  needing  a 
voice  of  its  own. 


THANK  YOU 


We  would  like  to  give  a  very  warm  thank  you  to  the  friends  who  so 
kindly  responded  to  the  invitation  in  our  last  issue  to  contribute  something 
over  and  above  the  subscription  to  frontier  as  a  contribution  to  the 
heavy  expenses  of  production.  This  helps  us  to  continue  selling  frontier 
at  its  present  price  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  afford  more. — Ed. 
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No  Easy  Answer 


A  number  of  unusually  stimulating 
study  outlines  have  been  issued  by  the 
World  Student  Federation  in  preparation 
for  their  Study  Conference  The  Life  and 
Mission  of  the  Church  which  is  taking 
place  in  Strasbourg  in  July  this  year.  A 
friend  of  frontier  has  written  one  of 
these,  on  ‘Has  Christianity  a  Future?’ 
One  section  of  this  is  a  most  effective 
example  of  self-criticism  of  the  church. 
No  doubt  there  are  answers,  but  they  are 
not  easy  answers. 

‘Christians  often  produce  what  they 
believe  is  a  trump  card — the  Church. 
“Meet  Christians,”  they  say,  “join  the 
Church — and  all  will  become  plain  to 
you.”  But  to  the  modem  world,  the 
Church  is  not  a  trump  card,  winning  the 
game  for  Christian  belief.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  actual  Church  is  a  scandal. 

‘Christians  should  never  forget  how 
closely  the  Church  has  been  allied  with 
worldly  power  in  an  effort  to  force  people 
to  accept  Christian  belief.  The  Church  in 
its  struggles  with  the  Roman  Empire  was 
attractive — but  only  a  few  years  sepa¬ 
rated  the  last  Christian  martyrdoms  from 
the  first  examples  of  Christians  putting 
each  other  to  death  for  heresy,  by  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Christian  Emperor! 
There  is  something  intensely  repugnant 
to  the  modem  mind  in  the  spectacle  of 
Christians  excommunicating  and  mur¬ 
dering  each  other  because  of  controver¬ 
sies  concerning  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ, 
yet  Christian  theology  still  seems  to  be 
proud  of  these  “Christological”  Coun¬ 
cils,  and  students  still  have  to  study  them 
carefully.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Church 
possessed  almost  complete  power.  It  had 
the  opportunity  of  showing  what  it  could 
do.  And  what  did  it  do?  Many  good 
things,  no  doubt;  but  also  terrible  things, 
from  which  since  the  Renaissance  modern 
man  is  glad  to  have  escaped.  When  the 
unity  of  the  Middle  Ages  split  at  the 
Reformation,  both  Catholics  and  Pro¬ 
testants  continued  to  persecute  when 
they  had  the  chance  (only  when  they  were 
in  the  minority  did  they  send  up  pathetic 
pleas  for  tolerance). 

‘Within  the  Church,  there  is  much  talk 
about  “fellowship”.  But  has  the  Church 
in  history  proved  its  claim  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  secret  by  which  we  can  live 


together  in  peace  and  love?  The  modem 
world  looks  at  the  facts,  and  these  show 
how  dishonest  much  of  the  Christians’ 
talk  is.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  petty 
quarrels  between  individuals  (scandalous 
as  that  may  be).  Whole  churches  are 
divided  from  each  other. 

‘Look  at  the  divisions  of  Christians! 
In  Africa  and  India,  many  tribes  and 
villages  which  had  never  heard  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  learned  how  to  live  together 
— and  then  the  Christians  came,  with 
their  many  churches  and  many  sects,  and 
the  tribe  or  village  had  lost  its  unity,  for 
now  some  were  Roman  Catholics,  some 
Methodists,  some  Pentecostalists,  etc., 
etc.  After  this,  how  can  the  Church  dare 
to  preach  “peace”? 

‘Look  at  the  dictatorship  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  clergy!  In  the  eyes  of  the  freedom- 
loving  modern  world,  Protestant  prea¬ 
chers  are  just  as  bad  as  Catholic  priests. 
They  do  not  trust  the  people.  They  get 
as  much  authority  as  possible  into  their 
own  hands.  They  teach  that  those  who 
disagree  with  them  will  go  to  hell.  They 
try  to  prevent  people  asking  questions  or 
hearing  any  other  teachers.  They  are  in¬ 
different  to  the  hopes  of  ordinary  people, 
and  often  actively  hostile  towards  their 
pleasures.  After  this,  how  can  the  Church 
dare  to  speak  about  “community”? 

‘Look,  too,  at  the  laziness  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  laity.  Most  Christians  seem  to  regard 
their  religion  as  something  which  will 
bring  comfort  to  them  on  Sunday,  or  at 
a  crisis  in  life  (baptisms,  marriages, 
funerals,  etc.).  Their  religion  makes  little 
difference  to  the  way  they  live — or  per¬ 
haps  it  does  make  this  difference;  it  en¬ 
courages  them  in  their  selfishness  (they 
are  always  asking  God  for  things  for 
themselves)  and  their  unreality  (they  are 
always  singing  sentimental  hymns  which 
have  no  relation  at  all  to  the  real  world). 
An  organization  such  as  the  Communist 
Party,  where  every  member  regards  him¬ 
self  as  a  militant  worker  for  social  justice 
and  makes  many  sacrifices  for  the  cause, 
often  seems  to  be  morally  superior  to  the 
Christian  Church.  .  .  .’ 

If  the  students  can  face  all  this,  and 
come  through  on  the  other  side,  they  will 
be  well  prepared  to  talk  with  the  world. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Sir, 

The  article  on  ‘Doing  the  Lambeth 
Walk’  has  aroused  my  keen  interest  for 
it  raises  a  big  problem,  incident  to 
post-war  social  changes,  which  is  often 
underestimated.  In  changing  over  from 
a  more  or  less  segregated  system  of 
education  to  one  founded  roughly  on 
residential  areas,  we  are  following  the 
American  pattern  and  it  is  usually 
assumed  that  all  will  be  well  without 
special  forethought.  But  as  I  found 
many  years  ago  when  studying  Child 
Guidance  Clinics  and  schools  in  the 
USA  this  is  not  always  true.  Mrs  N.’s 
article  gives  some  indication  of  the 
serious  strain  the  situation  may  impose 
on  the  imagination  of  the  parents  and 
the  adaptability  of  the  children.  Deep 
resentments  may  result.  Why  does  the 
experiment  sometimes  fail? 

I  suggest  it  was  largely  because  the 
parents  had  not  sufficiently  thought  out 
the  inevitable  difficulties  and  how  best  to 
meet  them.  Mrs  N.  claims  that  they 
wanted  their  children  to  mix  with  the 
neighbours’  children  and  to  form  part  of 
the  local  community.  In  reality  that  was 
the  last  thing  they  wanted :  they  did  not 
accept  local  standards  of  accent,  lan¬ 
guage  and  social  behaviour.  I’m  not 
blaming  them,  but  naturally  the  boy  and 
girl  were  confused  and  did  not  know 
what  to  imitate  and  what  to  reject. 
Every  child  has  to  make  some  such 
adaptation  between  the  worlds  of 
school  and  home  but  here  the  difference 
is  too  sharp  and  came  too  early;  it  takes 
an  adult,  secure  in  his  own  ideals,  to 
tackle  such  a  problem. 

The  moral  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
parents  should  do  what  they  can  (as 
they  have  been  driven  to  do  in  America) 
to  avoid  a  school  where  the  differences 
will  be  too  great.  A  narrow  gap  can  and 
should  be  bridged.  It  should  also  be 
possible  to  do  more  than  the  N.’s  seem 
to  have  done  (and  I  hope  they  will 
forgive  me  if  I  have  misinterpreted  their 
account)  to  interpret  the  varying  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  neighbourhood  to  their 
children.  Surely  they  didn’t  allow  their 
young  son  to  get  away  with  a  priggish 
criticism  of  his  companion’s  habit  of 
paying  by  instalments  instead  of  cash 
down:  this  is  often  the  most  sensible 


thing  to  do.  Children  always  need  to  be 
helped  to  distinguish  gradually  between 
the  essentials  of  Christian  conduct,  and 
conventions  which  vary  according  to 
class  or  family  custom. 

A  side-issue  which  Mrs  N.  dismisses 
rather  lightly  is  ‘playing  in  the  street’. 
Here  middle-class  people  are  breaking 
an  age-long  taboo  (in  England  not  in 
Scotland)  and  are  much  more  happy-go- 
lucky  than  more  experienced  working 
class  or  American  mothers.  I  have  seen 
astounding  examples  of  gravely  delin¬ 
quent  habits  up  to  car  stealing  and 
sexual  promiscuity  allowed  to  get  hold 
of  children  from  good  homes  whose 
parents  thought  it  very  progressive  to 
turn  a  blind  eye.  If  the  father  or  mother 
is  really  part  of  the  community  they 
ought  to  be  on  such  terms  with  a  senior 
police  officer  or  probation  officer  that 
they  can  find  out  when  their  children’s 
‘gang’  is  going  beyond  normal  high- 
spirited  play.  These  problems  are  going 
to  face  millions  of  young  couples  in  the 
near  future.  I  suggest  they  need  much 
more  thinking  out  and  this  is  the  excuse 
for  my  letter. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Letitia  Fairfield 
60  Beaufort  Mansions, 

London,  SW3. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  article  by  Dr  John  B.  Wyon  on 
‘Why  do  people  have  so  many  babies?’ 
in  the  Spring  number  of  frontier 
pinpoints  a  pressing  problem,  but  it 
does  not  touch  the  basic  issues  of  the 
situation. 

However  one  may  explain  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  one  cannot,  as  a 
Christian,  forget  that  the  fall  of  man  was 
the  primary  cause  for  all  the  problems 
among  nations,  and  until  the  fall  of  man 
is,  so  to  speak,  righted,  there  will  be  no 
adequate  solution  to  warfare — whether 
it  is  atomic  or  conventional — to  epi¬ 
demic  diseases,  to  famine,  to  over¬ 
population,  etc.  Am  I  being  too  naive 
when  1  state  that  the  over-population  of 
the  world  is  not  due  to  too  many  babies 
being  born,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  babies 
when  they  are  bom  have  not  the  space 
to  move  or  the  food  to  eat,  and  that  these 
two  evils  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
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selfishness  of  man?  I  believe  it  could  be 
shown  that  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
space  in  the  world,  not  only  for  this 
generation  but  for  many  generations  yet 
to  come  if  we  would  cease  national 
selfishness  and  permit  certain  areas  of 
the  world,  where  immigration  is  now 
restricted  for  political  reasons,  to  be 
populated.  Mankind  is  spending  many 
billions  of  pounds  in  creating  tools  of 
destruction,  but  if  this  amount  of  money 
were  spent  in  reclaiming  certain  areas  of 
the  world  from  insect  pests,  which  pre¬ 
vent  valuable  land  being  used  for  grazing, 
the  overall  food  supply  of  the  world 
would  be  sufficient.  With  our  knowledge 
of  atomic  energy  we  could  make  the 
Sahara  blossom  like  a  rose! 

Surely  the  answer  to  all  these  prob¬ 
lems — and  this  has  not  been  even 
mentioned  by  Dr  Wyon — is  the  Second 
Advent.  Do  not  all  these  disastrous 
events  presage  the  near  Coming  of  our 
Lord?  By  this  phrase  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  can  fix  a  definite  date  for  His 
Coming,  but  as  His  First  Advent  was 
prophesied  so  will  the  prophecies  of 
His  Second  Advent  be  fulfilled.  If  the 
Church  of  Christ  spent  more  of  its 
efforts  in  thinking  about  and  propa¬ 
gating  the  Biblical  answer  to  the  world’s 
problems  there  would  be  a  better  chance 


of  their  ultimate  solution,  for  I  person¬ 
ally  believe  that  we  retard  His  Coming 
by  our  faithlessness. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  G.  Cochrane 
11a  Weymouth  Street, 

London,  Wl. 

(7  agree  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
selfishness  of  man,  past  and  present, 
there  would  be  space  and  food  for  all  the 
babies  that  would  be  born,  and  that  when 
our  Lord  comes  again  all  the  problems 
will  be  at  an  end.  Moreover,  I  find  it  easy 
to  believe  that  we  'retard  His  Coming  by 
our  faithlessness' .  Yet  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  answer.  We  cannot  be  sure  that 
we  have  not  misread  the  signs  as  much  as 
the  early  Christians  who  expected  our 
Lord  to  come  again  in  their  own  time.  So 
while  we  ought  to  be  ready  for  the 
Lord's  coming  every  day,  we  must  plan 
for  the  possibility  of  immense  ages  ahead 
of  humanity,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
consequences  of  the  Fall  are  with  us.  In 
this  fallen  world  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a 
problem  of  population  and  it  would  be 
heartless  if  Christians  did  not  try  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  misery  even 
in  a  world  where  most  people  do  not  live 
in  countries  that  are  even  nominally 
Christian. — Ed.) 


Stewardship  in  Russia 


The  Russian  churches  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  free-will  offerings  of  believers 
who  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  well  off  ... .  The  Orthodox  priests  live  well  and  the 
higher  clergy  enjoy  a  modest  splendour  that  might  well  be  the  envy  of  English  bishops 
in  this  frugal  age.  The  sale  of  candles  in  churches  and  offerings  given  for  baptisms, 
weddings,  and  funerals,  provide  a  steady  income.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  excessive 
material  prosperity  may  once  again  corrupt  the  Church.  One  of  the  charges  in  a 
recent  Press  attack  on  a  bishop  was  that  he  was  wealthy  and  had  bought  a  house. 
This  line  of  attack  may  be  effective  with  Russian  intellectuals.  In  their  longing  for 
absolutes  they  are  ready  to  suspect  ‘fat  priests’  of  compromising  with  the  world  and 
the  regime. 

John  Lawrence.  A  History  of  Russia  (pp.  343-344). 

Fairer,  Straus  &  Cudahy,  New  York. 
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VERNON  L.  THOMAS 

From  Medieval  Guild 
to  Technical  College 

English  further  education  cannot  be  understood  without 
realizing  that  virtually  everything  that  exists  in  it  has  come  into 
existence  as  the  conscious  answer  to  a  demand  arising  from  indus¬ 
try  or  from  individual  workers.  Where  something  does  not  exist,  it  is 
because  no  effective  demand  for  it  has  been  made. 


This  statement  from  the  Crowther 
Report  expresses  well  enough  the  hidden 
strength  of  the  technical  college.  The 
management  of  full  employment,  with 
its  much  greater  need  for  a  responsible 
attitude  to  work  and  its  challenge  to 
greater  output  per  man  as  the  only  way 
further  to  raise  living  standards,  has 
brought  a  sense  of  our  dependence  on 
education  as  the  key  to  advance.  But 
the  technical  college  is  not  simply  a 
response  to  the  demands  of  industry. 
The  fact  that  in  England  the  response, 
even  on  its  lowest  levels  of  technicians 
and  craftsmen,  has  been  made  in  this 
way  and  not,  as  in  France,  on  the 
pattern  of  a  factory  school,  implies  a 
criticism  of  industry. 

The  technical  colleges  are  planned  to 
cater  for  differing  technical  needs,  and 
often  specialize  in  subjects  which  serve 
the  need  of  local  industry.  As  such  they 
have  to  cope  with  a  great  variety  of 
students  and  vocational  subjects.  (The 
Germans  have  counted  600  different 
occupational  subjects!)  The  courses 
range  from  a  year’s  full-time  course  of 
pre-apprenticeship  training  for  boys  from 
the  secondary  modem  school,  through 
the  one-day-a-week  courses  for  boys  at 
varying  stages  of  apprenticeship,  to 
block-release  and  sandwich  courses  at 


the  more  advanced  institutions  of 
graduate  and  post-graduate  training. 
Nine  colleges  have  been  designated 
Colleges  of  Advanced  Technology.  These 
are  fast  becoming  independently  gov¬ 
erned  and  their  staff  enjoy  greater  free¬ 
dom  to  plan  their  courses  and  have  more 
time  for  research.  There  are  twenty-two 
regional  colleges  of  undergraduate  level, 
and  160  area  colleges  for  studies  up  to 
Higher  National  Certificate  which  is 
equated  with  a  pass-degree  standard. 
Eight  National  Colleges  serve  the  special 
needs  of  industries  such  as  mining  and 
building.  Finally,  there  are  about  300 
local  colleges  which  go  under  the  names 
of  College  of  Further  Education, 
Technical  College  or  Institute.  Together, 
they  already  take  up  14  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  men  graduate  teachers  in  the 
public  sector  of  education,  but  they 
employ  20  per  cent  of  the  12,000  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  graduates  and  75  per 
cent  of  the  2,000  technological  graduates 
in  teaching. 

The  greatest  growth  since  before  the 
war  has  been  in  the  part-time  day 
courses.  The  number  of  students  has 
increased  tenfold  to  485,000,  of  whom 
435,000  have  a  day  off  a  week  from  their 
work  for  study:  306,000  of  them  are 
under  nineteen.  This  great  growth  has 
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been  due,  first  of  all,  to  the  fact  that  the 
new  apprenticeship  schemes,  drawn  up 
in  a  number  of  industries  just  after  the 
war,  provided  for  apprentices  to  receive 
one  day  off  from  work  each  week  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  courses.  Of  the 
598,000  boys  insured  in  employment  in 
1958,  191,000  were  being  released  for 
one  day  a  week,  but  of  the  585,000  girls 
registered  in  employment  for  the  same 
year,  only  50,000  were  being  released 
for  a  whole  day’s  attendance  at  a  tech¬ 
nical  college.  This  is  understandable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  boys 
come  from  engineering  and  building 
trades  where  there  are  but  few  vacancies 
for  girls.  But  it  is  felt,  nevertheless,  by  an 
increasing  number  of  staff,  that  girls  of 
the  same  age  should  not  have  to  suffer 
this  disadvantage.  But  technical  colleges 
can  only  follow  the  demands  of  industry. 

The  character  of  the  local  technical 
college,  of  which  there  are  some  300 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  is 
largely  determined  by  the  crafts  and 
trades  to  be  found  in  the  district  up  to 
twenty  miles  around.  They  may  have 
from  500  to  2,000  students,  mostly 
under  nineteen  years  of  age,  attending 
one-day-a-week  courses.  Other  more 
adult  people  attend  such  recreational 
classes  as  dressmaking,  carpentry,  pot¬ 
tery,  painting,  a  foreign  language  or  one 
to  improve  their  English.  The  bulk  of 
the  students  are  the  young  people  who 
man  our  garages,  help  the  masons  who 
build  our  houses,  grow  our  food,  type 
our  business  letters  and  mend  our  burst 
pipes.  Usually  there  is  hardly  a  village  up 
to  twenty  miles  around  which  remains 
unaffected  by  the  college. 

Although  there  are  obvious  and  severe 
limitations  to  a  day-a-week  system  of 
education,  the  weekly  visit  of  the  young 
person  to  the  college  has  a  personal 
significance  that  many  people  would 
hardly  suppose  possible.  The  average 
young  craftsman,  after  the  initial  resent¬ 


ment  of  having  to  attend  weekly  classes 
to  comply  with  his  apprenticeship  con¬ 
tract,  becomes  attached  to  the  college  as 
a  centre  of  special  interest.  He  learns  the 
art  and  science  of  measurement  and 
becomes  familiar  with  the  materials  and 
techniques  of  his  trade.  He  is  trained  in 
old  and  new  methods  of  building, 
engineering  or  accounting.  His  hand  and 
head  are  set  to  work  on  processes  and 
things  that  are  destined  to  occupy  a 
large  measure  of  his  working  life,  and 
their  quality  will  affect  his  character. 

The  fairly  recent  return  throughout 
Europe  to  apprenticeship  as  a  condition 
as  well  as  a  method  of  training  the  crafts¬ 
man  is  due  to  the  felt  needs  of  industry 
in  our  time.  In  the  basic  crafts  of  build¬ 
ing,  for  instance — mason,  carpenter, 
plasterer,  plumber,  painter-decorator — 
there  has  been  a  great  decline  in  the 
quality  and  opportunity  of  training  on 
the  actual  building  site.  This  is  due  to  the 
small  size  of  many  firms  and  the  increase 
in  piefabrication.  Thanks  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  colleges,  the  decline  is  being  arrested 
and  a  deeper  understanding  of  craft  and 
a  fuller  instruction  in  taste  and  work¬ 
manship  is  being  inculcated. 

It  might  be  assumed  on  account  of 
the  buoyancy  and  performance  of  engin¬ 
eering  and  allied  trades  since  the  war  that 
they  have  in  no  way  been  neglected.  On 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  startling 
facts  that  emerges  from  the  enquiry  into 
the  ‘Recruitment  to  Skilled  Trades’  by 
Gertrude  Williams  was  ‘that  appren¬ 
tices  are  rarely,  if  ever,  taught  their 
trade’,  and  that  at  present  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  sufficient  instructors  of 
crafts  to  teach  them. 

The  technical  college,  it  would  seem, 
provides  a  modem  parallel  to  the  earlier 
guild  system.  The  express  purpose  of  the 
guilds  was  to  uphold  the  standards  of 
the  crafts  by  providing  foi  the  personal 
standards  of  the  craftsman ;  likewise  the 
technical  colleges  provide  training  and 
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education  that  will  recover  respect  for  longstanding  ambition  ‘to  work  the 
the  trade  and  restore  confidence  in  the  centre  lathe’  will  know  that  he  has  been 
craftsman.  in  touch  with  a  larger  technology. 

The  technical  college  is  already  a  The  technical  college  is  no  substitute 
social  phenomenon  which  transcends  for  adult  education,  in  its  older  sense,  in 
on  all  sides  its  obvious  purpose  as  a  post-war  England.  For  one  thing,  its 
purely  technical  institution.  It  is  be-  members  are  mostly  under  nineteen, 
coming  a  place  of  training  in  apprecia-  For  them  it  provides  recreational  classes 
tion  and  judgment  for  a  large  section  of  in  arts  and  crafts  and  classes  in  foreign 
the  ‘bulge’  population  whose  school  languages,  and  occasional  lectures  and 
education  would  otherwise  be  allowed  films.  It  might  be  hoped,  nonetheless, 
to  waste  during  their  early  years  at  work,  that  in  a  small  town,  a  technical  college 

The  young  shop-girl  who  is  allowed  to  with  its  attractive  buildings,  would  feed 
attend  a  course  on  retail-trade  comes  into  broader  interests  among  large  numbers 
contact  with  staff  from  the  art  school  of  people,  but  evening  classes  are  not 
and  commerce  departments  who  are  conducive  to  a  growth  of  this  kind,  and 
deployed  to  give  a  fuller  picture  of  her  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  or  most  evening 

vocation  and  to  improve  her  taste  and  classes  will  soon  be  given  up.  For  the 

skill.  The  young  mechanic  will  know,  present.  Further  Education,  in  the  older 
through  his  course,  that  there  is  more  to  sense,  still  depends  upon  organizations 

his  craft  than  the  day  to  day  trivia  of  his  such  as  the  Workers’  Educational 

first  year  at  work.  He  will  be  guided  Association  and  extra-mural  delegacies, 
beyond  rule  of  thumb  practice  of  his  The  underlying  interests  of  the 
daily  occupation  to  an  insight  into  the  Crowther  and  Albemarle  Reports  con- 
precision  required  by  the  best  standards  verge  on  the  need  for  centres  of  liberal 
of  the  craft.  The  young  workshop  interests,  such  as  the  technical  colleges 
engineer  who  is  about  to  realize  his  might  naturally  become. 


More  Christians  than  Communists  in  Russia? 

Materialist  propaganda  (in  Russia)  seems  to  be  fairly  successful  in  the  short  run 
but  not  in  the  long  run.  Most  children  in  the  towns,  though  perhaps  not  in  the 
villages,  leave  school  broken  of  the  habit  of  going  to  church,  but  when  they  grow  up 
and  marry,  they  generally  have  their  children  baptised  and  taught  to  say  their  own 
prayers.  Quite  often  the  parents  find  their  way  back  into  the  Church.  Many  a 
Russian  who  lives  without  the  Church  wants,  when  he  comes  to  die,  to  be  buried 
with  a  cross  over  his  grave.  A  Church  marriage,  a  Church  burial,  and  the  great  feasts 
of  the  Church,  have,  as  in  other  countries,  a  strong  appeal  to  many.  .  .  . 

Besides  the  residual  Christianity  of  the  majority  there  is  a  burning  faith  to  be  found 
in  a  large  minority.  Religious  statistics  should  always  be  used  with  caution,  but  the 
Baptists  alone  have  about  three  million  ‘adherents’  and  are  growing.  The  Orthodox 
Church  is,  of  course,  much  larger.  An  unofficial  estimate  from  a  good  source  indicates 
that  there  are  now  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  million  regular  worshippers  in  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  The  figure  is  credible.  Even  if  a  large  discount  is  made, 
it  remains  clear  that  there  are  more  believing  Christians  than  convinced  Communists 
in  Russia. 

John  Lawrence.  A  History  of  Russia  (pp.  342-343). 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy,  New  York. 
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GILBERT  KIRBY 


A  Missionary  Umbrella 

THE  EVANGELICAL  MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE 


The  Evangelical  Missionary  Alliance  was  officially  constituted 
on  7  November,  1958,  to  replace  the  Fellowship  of  Inter¬ 
denominational  Missionary  Societies  which  started  in  1941. 


The  so-called  ‘Faith  Missions’  were 
very  conscious  during  the  distressing 
years  of  World  War  II  of  the  urgent  need 
for  closer  co-operation.  They  readily 
acknowledged  the  part  being  played  by 
‘Edinburgh  House’  covering  many  of 
their  practical  difficulties  but  still  felt 
the  need  for  closer  liaison  between 
themselves.  Accordingly  a  letter  sum¬ 
moning  a  conference  of  missionary 
leaders  was  sent  out  in  April  1941.^  A 
Conference  was  duly  convened,  it  was 
agreed  to  form  ‘an  Evangelical  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  Missionary  Societies’,  and  a 
Standing  Committee  was  elected. 

One  of  the  Committee’s  first  actions 
was  to  forward  the  following  resolution 
to  Dr  John  R.  Mott; 

In  view  of  the  appeal  of  the  Madras 
Conferenceforcloserco-operation,this 
Conference  of  Secretaries  and  others 
associated  with  forty  Faith  and  Inter¬ 
denominational  Societies  assures  the 
International  Missionary  Council  of 
its  readiness  at  all  times  and  in  every 
way,  to  co-operate  more  fully  in  the 
task  of  world  evangelization. 

The  original  name  chosen  for  this  body 
was  ‘The  Interdenominational  Mission¬ 
ary  Fellowship’;  this  was  changed  in 
1946  to  ‘The  Fellowship  of  Inter- 


^  It  was  signed  by  Dr  Thomas  Coch¬ 
rane  and  the  Rev  Alexander  McLeish  of 
the  World  Dominion  Movement,  to¬ 
gether  with  Messrs  D.  M.  Miller,  Nor¬ 
man  Grubb,  N.  L.  Gooden,  Gilbert 
Dawson  and  the  Rev  A.  Stuart  McNaim. 


denominational  Missionary  Societies’. 
From  the  outset  the  new  body  tackled 
some  of  the  most  vital  issues  affecting 
missionary  strategy.  Particular  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  in  the  early  years 
to  missionary  training. 

In  1957  the  Fellowship  of  Inter¬ 
denominational  Missionary  Societies  died 
only  to  be  reborn  within  a  few  months  as 
the  Evangelical  Missionary  Alliance.  The 
basis  of  faith  remained  the  same;  the 
only  significant  change  was  that  the  new 
body  was  open  to  all  evangelical 
societies,  whether  denominational,  inter¬ 
denominational  or  undenominational. 
The  Rev  John  Caiger  was  elected  as 
Chairman  of  EMA  and  the  Rev  Gilbert 
Kirby  was  asked  to  serve  as  Secretary. 
The  meeting  at  which  the  new  Mission¬ 
ary  Alliance  was  launched  was  remark¬ 
able  for  its  sense  of  unanimity  and 
expectancy. 

At  the  time  when  EMA  came  to  birth, 
evangelical  societies  were,  in  varying 
degrees,  entertaining  serious  misgivings 
at  the  proposal  to  integrate  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council  with  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  ‘Integra¬ 
tion’  was  destined  to  remain  a  talking 
point  with  all  the  societies.  Some  had 
never  enjoyed  any  relation  with  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  British  Missionary  Societies 
so  they  were  scarcely  affected.  Others 
who  had  been  happy  to  be  linked  with 
‘Edinburgh  House’  were  chary  concern¬ 
ing  the  prospect  of  a  formal  relationship 
with  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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Yet  others,  while  perhaps  not  entirely 
favourable  towards  ‘Integration’,  sensed 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  stay  within  the  fold 
at  least  for  the  time  being.  Clearly  the 
path  that  EMA  was  called  to  tread  was 
beset  with  difficulties. 

Mindful  of  the  need  for  imderstanding 
and  forbearance,  the  Committee  of 
EMA  declared  its  policy  clearly  at  the 
outset  and  wrote  this  into  the  con¬ 
stitution  : 

Member-missions  shall  not  be  the 
subject  of  criticism  or  censure  because 
of  any  other  associations,  national  or 
international,  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
volved,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  home 
or  on  the  field.  Such  relationship  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  private  concern  of 
each  particular  society. 

This  principle  is  rigidly  adhered  to 
with  the  result  that,  under  the  EMA 
‘umbrella’,  societies  in  membership  of 
the  Conference  of  British  Missionary 
Societies,  and  those  who  are  not,  co-exist 


under  the  happiest  circumstances.  Simi¬ 
larly,  societies  that  have  links  in  the 
USA  with  either  IFMA  or  EFMA  find 
themselves  at  one  in  EMA.  I'he  unifying 
bond  is,  of  course,  the  common  basis  of 
faith. 

EMA  admits  to  full  membership 
missionary  societies  which  subscribe  to 
the  doctrinal  basis  and  by  their  policies 
and  practice  commend  themselves  to  the 
support  of  evangelical  Christians.  Asso¬ 
ciate  membership  is  open  to  ‘Theological 
and  Bible  Colleges  which  train  men  and 
women  for  the  Mission  fields,  and  other 
agencies  which,  although  not  missionaiy 
societies,  serve  the  cause  of  Missions’. 
Personal  members  are  also  welcomed 
and,  in  the  case  of  missionaries,  these 
may  join  whether  or  not  the  society  to 
which  they  owe  allegiance  is  linked  with 
EMA.  At  the  time  of  writing  there 
are  over  sixty  societies  and  colleges 
affiliated  to  the  Evangelical  Missionary 
Alliance. 


Russia  on  the  Move 


...  It  is  now  laid  down  that  Soviet  law  is  to  be  better  respected  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past.  So  far,  very  few  Russians  understand  what  is  involved  in  the  rule  of  law, 
but  Soviet  law  and  its  administration  are  now  receiving  closer  attention  and  there 
are  signs  of  a  slow  growth  of  a  sense  of  law  among  the  Russian  people  and  their 
rulers.  We  are  told  that  since  the  death  of  Stalin  ‘inner  party  democracy’  has  been 
restored.  This  means  that  in  future  the  members  of  the  Communist  Party  will  have 
more  freedom  of  discussion  among  themselves  and  it  ought  to  mean  that  posts  of 
influence  inside  the  party  will  be  filled  by  genuine  election,  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  an  intention  to  extend  to  others  the  limited  freedom  which  is  given  to  the  members 
of  the  party.  However,  governments  are  not  always  able  to  calculate  how  much 
freedom  they  will  permit.  Elemental  forces  are  in  action.  Russia  is  on  the  move. 

John  Lawrence.  A  History  of  Russia  (p.  360). 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy,  New  Y«k. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Disarmament  a  Part  of 
Defence 

Nato  in  the  1960s.  Alastair  Buchan 
(Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson.) 

Assault  at  Arms.  General  Sir  Ronald 
Adam  and  Charles  Judd.  (Weiden¬ 
feld  &  Nicolson,  5s.) 

Mr  Buchan’s  book  is  important  not 
only  for  what  is  in  it  but  because  it  shows 
that  there  is  now  in  this  country  an 
institution — the  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies — engaged  in  the  serious  study  of 
defence.  Mr  Buchan  is  its  Director. 

Nearly  everyone  will  accept  his  plea 
for  closer  integration  of  NATO.  There 
are  a  few  who  think  in  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  terms  and  seek  self-sufficient 
defence.  Unfortunately,  one  of  these  is 
General  de  Gaulle  with  his  ‘co-operation 
not  co-ordination’.  His  vanity  has 
seriously  weakened  our  defence.  If  his 
disease  spreads  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  Alliance. 

When  Mr  Buchan  recommends  more 
conventional  forces  with  greater  mobility, 
his  arguments  are  acceptable  to  most 
strategists,  but  of  course  more  money 
would  be  needed.  It  can  be  argued  that 
the  percentage  of  our  national  income 
devoted  to  defence  is  the  same  as  last 
year  and  that  this  figure  represents  the 
fifth  step  down  in  a  steady  annual  de¬ 
cline  which  began  in  1954.  But  there  are 
strong  political  arguments  against  in¬ 
creased  expenditure.  Consider  the  out¬ 
cry  at  our  ‘increased’  expenditure  this 
year  on  defence,  although  much  of  the 
‘increase’  was  merely  defened  expendi¬ 
ture  because  of  neglect  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  forces  since  1957. 


Another  of  Mr  Buchan’s  recommen¬ 
dations  raises  even  greater  political 
problems.  He  wants  NATO  to  have  the 
nuclear  deterrent  with  bombers  and 
missiles  to  carry  it  to  selected  targets 
inside  Russia.  The  US  missiles  and  the 
RAF  V-bombers  would  be  in  this 
NATO  pool.  All  this  may  make  military 
sense  but  politically  it  is  today  a  non¬ 
starter.  What  may  happen  in  1961  or 
1962  is  one  thing.  In  1960  the  political 
arguments  against  it  are  overwhelming. 
For  example,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
some  federal  centralized  control  and  on 
the  eve  of  a  possible  disarmament  agree¬ 
ment  it  seems  almost  obscene. 

In  Assault  at  Arms  General  Adam  and 
Mr  Judd,  the  Chairman  and  Executive 
Officer  of  the  United  Nations  Associa¬ 
tion,  offer  us  a  serious  plan  for  dis¬ 
armament.  They  concentrate  on  de¬ 
vising  methods  of  inspection  and  control 
and  on  abolishing  the  means  of  deliver¬ 
ing  an  atomic  waihead. 

Disarmament  is  part  of  defence.  Too 
often  in  the  past  international  disarma¬ 
ment  conferences  have  been  wrecked 
because  the  diplomats  got  too  far  ahead 
of  the  soldiers.  Foreign  offices  must  take 
ministries  of  defence  with  them  at  every 
stage  or  we  shall  once  again  have  the 
soldiers  opposing  disarmament  for 
many  reasons  but  above  all  because  they 
have  not  been  trained  to  think  of  dis¬ 
armament  as  part  of  defence.  Many 
difficulties  today  (March  1960)  facing 
Western  governments  have  come  up  now 
because  this  time  the  soldiers  have  been 
kept  informed  of  what  the  diplomats  were 
up  to. 

Both  books  are  to  the  point  and  short 
— 200  pages  taken  together.  Their  titles 
could  not  be  better.  One  does  not  have 
to  ask  what  NATO  in  the  1960s  is  about. 
One  may  have  to  hesitate  for  a  moment 
with  Assault  at  Arms  but  no  longer  than 
it  takes  to  appreciate  a  drily  witty  title. 

Geoffrey  de  Freitas,  MP 
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Ideas  that  Change  the 
World 

Five  Ideas  that  Change  the  World. 
Barbara  Ward.  (Hatnish  Hamil¬ 
ton,  12s.  6d.) 

The  Movement  of  World  Revolution. 
Christopher  Dawson.  (Sheed  & 
Ward,  13s.  6d.) 

Both  these  books  are  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  emergence  of  the  ‘under¬ 
developed’  peoples  as  independent 
agents  in  twentieth-century  international 
life,  the  first  primal  ily  from  a  political 
and  economic  standpoint,  the  second 
from  that  of  a  historian  and  philosopher. 
Both  writers  are  Roman  Catholics:  both 
see  the  problems  of  today  against  a  wide 
panorama  of  the  past. 

Miss  Ward’s  book  contains  five 
lectures  delivered  to  the  University 
College  of  Ghana.  Her  ‘five  ideas’  are 
Nationalism,  Industrialism,  Colonialism, 
Communism  and  Internationalism,  and 
as  a  brief,  highly  readable  summary  of 
the  origin  and  extension  of  these  ideas 
her  book  could  hardly  be  bettered.  She 
sees  nationalism  and  industrialism  as  the 
most  powerful  of  the  five  and  inter¬ 
nationalism  (i.e.  a  ‘world  order’)  as  the 
only  hopeful  issue  out  of  the  situations 
they  create.  Communism  limps  in  a  bad 
fourth,  disabled  by  its  inflexibility  (there 
is  possibly  some  underestimation  here). 

Inevitably,  in  its  context.  Five  Ideas 
has  its  eye  mainly  on  Africa.  Christopher 
Dawson  (now  Professor  of  Roman 
Catholic  Studies  at  Harvard)  concen¬ 
trates  his  great  historical  learning  and 
synoptic  power  mainly  on  discussing  the 
impact  of  Europe  on  the  ancient  states  of 
Asia.  After  analysing  the  breakdown  of 
medieval  Christendom  into  the  opposed 
but  still  related  Baroque  and  Protestant 
worlds  and  the  ousting  of  both  by  the 
rationalistic,  scientific,  technological  out¬ 
look  which  predominates  today,  he 
considers  the  effect  first  of  Christian 


missionary  expansion,  then  of  modem 
Western  ideologies  (Nationalism,  De¬ 
mocracy,  Communism)  on  India,  China, 
Japan  and  Islam.  Given  the  irreparable 
break-up  of  the  old  order  in  these 
regions,  due  to  Western  influences,  can 
the  West  help  constructively  towards  a 
new  order?  Mr  Dawson  believes  that 
Etuope,  as  the  only  centre  where  all  the 
conflicting  ideologies  meet,  can  yet  help 
to  rescue  the  world  by  mastering  their 
contradictions,  provided  she  manages  to 
hold  fast  the  Christian  and  humanist 
elements  in  her  tradition.  His  book  ends 
with  a  fascinating  vision  of  Christianity 
penetrating  Asia,  as  once  the  Roman 
world,  through  the  great  urban  centres. 

Both  books  contain  a  wealth  of 
thought  and  learning  within  an  in¬ 
credibly  modest  compass;  both  are  a 
pleasure  to  read  and  exceedingly  worth 
reading,  not  less  for  the  thoughts  they 
provoke  than  for  the  information  they 
contain.  So  short  a  summary  does  bare 
justice  to  their  main  themes  and  none  to 
the  admirable  details  of  their  exposition 
— Miss  Ward’s  analysis  of  the  force  and 
defects  of  nationalism,  for  instance,  or  of 
the  features  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
or  of  the  conditions  of  advance  beyond 
colonial  rule:  Professor  Dawson’s  dis¬ 
section  of  European  cultural  history,  his 
assessment  of  both  Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant  missions  as  mediators  of  Asian 
culture  to  the  West  and  of  Western  ideas 
to  Asia,  his  diagnosis  of  the  oriental 
nationalist’s  plight  in  a  world  dominated 
by  ideas  and  techniques  which  can  only 
come  to  him  from  sources  he  mistrusts 
but  which  he  must  acquire  if  his  country 
is  to  survive  in  real  independence. 

Two  questions  in  particular  linger  in 
this  reviewer’s  mind.  The  first  concerns 
nationalism.  No  doubt  nationalism  has 
to  be  recognized  and  taken  into  account 
as  a  prime  force  in  modem  international 
life  and  probably,  at  this  stage,  an  un¬ 
controllable  one.  But  ought  we  not  to  be 
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rather  clearer  in  our  minds  than  most  of 
us  are  whether  it  is  as  good  a  thing  as 
President  Wilson,  for  instance,  pre¬ 
sumably  thought  it  was;  or  whether  it  is 
a  hazardous,  self-conscious  and  un¬ 
comfortable  but  unavoidable  state,  like 
adolescence,  which  every  ‘emergent’ 
people  has  to  pass  through  (are  any  of 
us  through  it  yet?)  on  the  way  to 
political  maturity;  or  whether  it  is  not 
ultimately  pernicious  in  so  far  as  it 
makes  it  harder  for  different  peoples  to 
set  up  as  partners  in  a  single  state  a  la 
suisse  (or  a  single  world  federation)  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  commended 
as  a  political  ideal?  Africa  may  well  prove 
an  illustration  of  the  virtues  and  dangers 
of  exclusive  nationalism  in  its  effect  on 
relations  between  African  peoples  as 
well  as  on  those  between  Africans  and 
non-Africans. 

Secondly,  is  it  not  time  that  some  (or 
more)  of  our  universities  gave  some  (or 
more)  room  in  their  history  curricula 
to  the  study  not  only  of  European  history 
in  itself  but  to  the  history  of  European 
impact  on  other  continents? 

Kenneth  Johnstone 


Social  Philosophy 

Social  Principles  and  the  Democratic 
State.  S.  I.  Benn  and  R.  S.  Peters. 
(Allen  and  Unwin,  32s.) 

This  book  reflects  two  revolutions 
which  today  dominate  the  intellectual 
world  in  the  non-Communist  West  In 
philosophy,  high-sounding  abstractions 
have  been  replaced  by  an  analysis  of 
language  as  it  is  really  used  and  of  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  are  really  experienced.  In 
society,  the  magnificent  old  slogans  of 
the  Anointed  Gentry  versus  the  Toiling 
Masses  have  been  replaced  by  a  calm 
democratic  co-operation  and  a  progress- 
mindedness  where  the  atmosphere  is 
highly  empirical  and  commonsensical. 
The  odd  thing  is  that  these  two  revolu¬ 


tions  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  ,  F 

integrated  in  books  such  as  the  present  f 

one,  which  is  primarily  a  university  text-  c 

book.  For  too  long  our  British  academic  a 

philosophy  has  avoided  real  social  f 

problems. 

Inevitably  and  rightly,  the  whole  < 

tendency  of  the  book  is  against  ‘natural  i 

law’ — whether  this  be  of  the  Catholic,  or  *  f 

the  Enlightened,  or  the  Marxist  brand.  1 

A  key  distinction  is  made  between  < 

‘natural  laws  which  hold  because  of  1 

facts  independent  of  human  decision’  I 

and  ‘normative  laws  which  can  cease  to  < 

hold  if  human  beings  so  decide’.  Social  ^  < 

regulations  are  placed  firmly  in  the  '  * 

‘normative’  cat^ory.  A  great  deal  of  ' 

quasi-mystical  nonsense  is  stripped  from 
them,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  any  the  less  morally  compelling.  They 
rest  on  the  individual’s  moral  consent. 

‘This  critical  rejection  or  acceptance  of 
custom  or  law  is  what  is  distinctive  of  < 
morality,  just  as  the  critical  attitude  to 
theories  about  Nature  is  what  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  about  science.’  ‘The  rule  should 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  needs  and 
interests  of  people  likely  to  be  affected 
by  it,  with  no  partiality  towards  the 
claims  of  any  of  those  whose  needs  and 
interests  are  at  stake.’ 

The  bulk  of  the  book  discusses  the  ) 
fundamental  problems  of  modem  so¬ 
ciety — the  nature  of  democracy,  of 
equality,  etc.  Of  special  interest  is  a 
chapter  on  punislunent.  ‘Punishment  is 
a  technique  for  preventing  breaches  of 
rules;  like  any  other  technique,  it  must 
be  judged  by  its  results.’  A  harmless  ^ 
remark?  Well,  it  is  calm,  to  the  point  of 
ennui  (like  the  rest  of  the  writing).  But 
the  authors  point  out  its  relevance  to 
capital  punishment,  for  example.  They 
assert  that  if  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  the  abolition  of  hanging  would  not 
multiply  murders,  ‘there  would  seem  no  . 
further  argument  left’  by  which  to  defend 
the  gallows.  And  there  are  many  other 
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practical  consequences  to  be  derived 
from  a  book  which  has  for  its  theme  ‘the 
close  connection  between  “being  reason¬ 
able”  and  the  principles  and  institutions 
for  the  democratic  state’. 

All  this  is  highly  important  for 
Christians.  Are  we  tied  to  the  ideas  of 
natural  law  which  flourished  when 
traditional  Christian  ethics  was  formu¬ 
lated?  One  hopes  not ;  yet  the  adjustment 
of  moral  theology  to  the  higher  utili¬ 
tarianism  has  not  gone  far,  and  what  our 
predecessors  began  has  been  halted  by 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  sustained 
thinking  on  social  questions  in  the 
Christian  community  in  Britain  since 
the  death  of  William  Temple. 

David  L.  Edwards 

The  Unfinished  Task 

Creative  Tension.  Stephen  Neill.  (Edin¬ 
burgh  House  Press,  10s.  6d.,  by 
post  11s.) 

Like  all  Bishop  Neill’s  works  this 
book  is  full  of  valuable  information  and 
analysis  and  is  written  lucidly  and  per¬ 
suasively.  It  consists  of  the  four  Duff 
Lectures  given  in  Glasgow  in  1958  and  is 
a  development  of  some  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  The  Unfinished  Task,  one  of 
the  most  important  missionary  books 
of  this  century. 

The  first  chapter  discusses  Faith — 
Christian  and  non-Christian.  Here  we 
are  given  a  critical  examinatiom  of  the 
celebrated  views  of  Toynbee,  Hocking, 
Kraemer  and  Farmer  on  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  the  non-Christian  reli¬ 
gions,  one  of  the  crucial  questions  of 
today.  Bishop  Neill  points  out  that  in  the 
study  of  comparative  religion  the 
tendency  has  usually  been  to  begin  with 
finding  common  ground  and  then  to 
discover  differences  and  imperfections. 
He  suggests  it  might  be  better  to  proceed 
in  the  opposite  way  and  to  recognize 
that  Christ  is  the  Destroyer  before  He 


is  the  Saviour  and  says  Nay  before  He 
says  Yea. 

Nation  and  Church  is  the  subject  of 
the  second  chapter.  This  attempts  to 
assess  the  significance  of  nationalism  and 
its  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  Church. 
There  follows  the  most  useful  chapter  in 
the  book,  entitled  Partners  in  Obedience. 
It  is  very  realistic  and  frank,  providing  a 
tentative  balance  sheet  showing  the 
failures  of  the  Western  churches — 
arrogance,  ignorance,  insensitiveness, 
the  power  of  the  purse,  etc.,  ten  in  all — 
alongside  the  failures  of  the  younger 
churches  themselves.  Bishop  Neill  is  one 
of  the  few  men  brave  enough  to  come 
clean  over  this  and  what  he  writes  is  of 
the  utmost  significance  both  for  under¬ 
standing  and  for  partnership. 

In  the  final  chapter.  Mission  and 
Church,  the  author  rides  some  of  his 
favourite  hobby  horses  and  one  is  left 
wondering  if  he  has  been  altogether  fair. 
He  is  ruthless  in  his  criticism  of  mission¬ 
ary  societies  and  much  of  his  criticism 
is  justified.  But  not  all.  Neither  is  he 
always  accurate.  So  far  as  Anglican 
societies  at  least  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
true  to  imply  that  they  wish  to  retain  the 
kind  of  power  in  the  Church  overseas 
that  circumstances  forced  them  to  wield 
in  the  last  century.  The  word  ‘mission¬ 
ary’  is  again  harshly  dealt  with.  ‘A 
missionary  ceases  to  be  a  missionary  on 
the  day  on  which  he  sets  foot  on  the 
shores  of  the  land  in  which  he  has  been 
called  to  work.’  It  is  true  that  the 
missionary  should  be  accorded  no  special 
status  as  missionary.  His  proper  status 
is  that  of  a  servant.  But  the  word 
missionary  is  not  a  word  about  status;  it 
is  a  word  about  being  sent,  and  it  is 
therefore  hard  to  feel  that  any  temporary 
disadvantages  in  its  use  outweigh  the 
fundamental  meaning  of  a  perfectly 
good  word  and  some  of  the  glory  it  has 
acquired  in  the  growth  of  the  universal 
Church.  When  the  word  missionary  is 
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being  increasingly  used  outside  ecclesias¬ 
tical  circles  it  seems  extraordinary  to 
find  Bishop  Neill  saying  that  it  is 
irretrievably  lost  and  can  no  longer  be 
used  in  decent  society.  If  that  is  so  some 
of  us  may  opt  for  indecent  society. 

Douglas  Webster 

The  Missionary  Church  in  East  and  West. 
Edited  by  Charles  C.  West  and 
David  M.  Paton.  (SCM  Press, 
9s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  book  of  nine  essays  in  the 
series  Studies  in  Ministry  and  Worship. 
As  in  all  such  efforts  they  are  of  varying 
merit.  One  of  the  most  notable  is  a  short 
contribution  by  Bishop  Newbigin  on  The 
Gathering  Up  of  History  into  Christ. 
Let  it  be  hoped  that  this  will  one  day  be 
expanded  into  a  book.  Dr  West  writes 
a  helpful  little  introduction  explaining 
how  this  piece  of  corporate  thinking 
came  about  and  setting  it  in  its  Biblical 
context.  ‘The  Church  has  nothing  in  this 
world  to  defend;  it  has  the  whole  power 
of  Christ  in  every  part  of  the  world  to 
manifest.’ 

The  essay  by  Marlies  Cremer  on  The 
Broken  West  provides  some  valuable 
insights  into  our  situation  as  seen  by  a 
thoughtful  German.  The  reviewer  found 
this  the  most  moving  part  of  the  book. 
An  Indonesian  pastor  gives  the  Asian 
view  and  has  some  salutary  things  to 
say,  one  of  which  is  a  warning  of  the 
dangers  of  clericalism  in  the  younger 
churches.  It  is  regrettable  that  there  is 
no  similar  chapter  giving  an  African 
view.  David  Paton  writes  in  a  stimulating 
manner  on  The  Uitlander  in  No  Man’s 
Land,  describing  some  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  Christian  obedience  in  a  culture 
not  one’s  own.  Dr  van  Leeuwen’s  essay 
on  Islam  is  learned  but  not  light.  The 
remaining  essays  on  mission  and 
evangelism  say  all  the  right  things  in 
respectable  ecumenical  language.  But  do 
we  not  need  some  fervour  and  passion  to 


add  to  our  orthodoxy  in  all  our  con-  th 
temporary  discussions  about  mission?  re 

If  the  ultimate  object  of  mission  is  the  cc 
salvation  of  souls — and  a  large  number  G 
of  Christians  from  Roman  Catholics  to 
Brethren  would  agree  that  it  is — can  we  al 

content  ourselves  with  writing  about  ir 

mission  in  cool  categories  with  an  air  of  k 

theological  detachment?  If  the  concept  '  C 
of  mission  becomes  so  theologically  a 

orthodox  and  fashionable  that  it  is  & 

emptied  of  enthusiasm,  will  we  have  ti 

gained  much?  Evelyn  Underhill  said  a 

‘Religion  cannot  be  communicated  c 

without  enthusiasm’.  t 

Douglas  Webster  1  \ 

1 

The  Gospel  of  ‘Thomas’  | 

The  Secret  Sayings  of  Jesus,  according  to  ] 

the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  R.  M. 

Grant  and  D.  N.  Freedman. 
(Fontana,  3s.  6d.)  , 

There  is  no  warning  given  with  such 
urgency  by  the  later  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  first  generations  of  the 
fathers  as  the  warning  against  Gnostics. 

With  the  recent  discovery  of  important 
Gnostic  papyri,  we  now  have  for  the 
first  time  a  chance  to  see  the  Gnostic 
teaching  as  the  Gnostics  presented  it. 

But  no  books  stand  in  greater  need  of  a  ^ 
commentary.  The  Gnostic  teaching 
depended  on  secret  meanings  known 
only  to  initiates.  The  Secret  Sayings  of 
Jesus  provides  a  translation  of  ‘the 
Gospel  of  Thomas’  with  just  the  com¬ 
mentary  that  a  layman  needs. 

The  Jesus  of  ‘Thomas’  is  not  the  Jesus 
of  the  Gospels.  ‘Ultimately  it  testifies 
not  to  what  Jesus  said  but  to  what  men 
wished  he  had  said.’  Faith  and  fact  are 
divorced,  the  incarnation  is  dissolved  in 
fantasy.  Therefore  matter  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  evil.  Sex  is  bad  and  the  only  hope 
for  women  is  that  they  may  ‘become 
men’.  References  to  the  resurrection  are  ^ 
suppressed  because  ‘Gnostics  insisted  on 
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the  survival  of  the  spirit  and  not  the 
resurrection  of  the  body’.  There  is  no 
concern  for  the  world  but  only  for 
Gnostic  initiates. 

Today  there  is  a  neo-Gnostic  spirit 
abroad  and  I  fear  that  ‘Thomas’  will 
impress  many  people.  Irenaeus  in  the 
late  second  century  wrote  that  the 
Gnostics  ‘read  from  unwritten  sayings 
and  . .  .  undertake  to  weave  ropes  from 
sand;  they  transfer  materials  and  reshape 
them,  and,  by  making  one  thing  out  of 
another,  they  lead  many  astray  by  evilly 
devised  fantasy  of  their  compilations  of 
the  Lord’s  words’.  They  are  like  someone 
who  finds  a  mosaic  portrait  of  a  king, 
breaks  it  up,  and  uses  the  bits  to  make  a 
picture  of  a  dog  or  fox — ‘and  then 
claims  that  he  has  reconstructed  the 
king’s  portrait*. 

J.W.L. 

Canterbury  Pilgrims 

They  Became  Anglicans.  Edited  by  Dewi 
Morgan.  (Mowbray,  11s.  6d.) 

Sixteen  fragments  of  autobiography, 
all  telling  of  conversion  to  the  Church  of 
England,  all  written  with  feeling  and 
many  with  charm,  reaching  a  climax  in 
an  outstanding  essay  by  John  Wren- 
Lewis:  what  a  comfort  all  this  should  be 
to  Anglicans,  and  what  an  irritant  to 
others.  Yet  it  may  well  be  the  non- 
Anglican  who  enjoys  the  book,  and  the 
Anglican  who  is  irritated  by  its  in¬ 
evitable  contradictions. 

Certainly  the  non-Anglican  will  rarely 
find  himself  under  attack.  Some  of  the 
contributors  are  converts  only  from 
unbelief.  Few  were  ever  attached  to 
another  conununion  at  sufficient  depth 
for  their  departure  to  mean  much.  Only 
one  fierce  Welshman  denounces  his 
former  friends — though  the  ex-Roman 
Catholics  tend  to  write  coldly  of  life 
under  the  Pope. 

The  typical  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury 


takes  a  zig-zag  course.  First  comes 
childhood  in  (say)  Methodism.  Then 
comes  uprooting.  Years  later  comes  re¬ 
planting  in  Anglican  soil.  The  indis- 
pensible  uprooting  process  rarely  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Social  factors  play 
a  greater  part  than  theological  ones. 
William  Whitcutt  says  ‘a  move  away 
from  the  Black  Country  caused  the 
family  to  shed  their  Methodism  as  if 
it  were  merely  a  local  cultus’. 

As  to  the  later  move  into  the  Church 
of  England,  it  seems  important  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  a  man’s  reasons  for 
becoming  Anglican  and  his  reasons  for 
remaining  Anglican.  Several  of  these 
writers  confess  to  very  indifferent 
motives  for  turning  to  the  Church  of 
England,  while  writing  in  a  deeply 
appreciative  way  of  the  good  things  they 
have  since  found  there.  For  Hugh 
Montefiore,  converted  from  Jewish  faith 
without  the  intervention  of  any  Christian 
Church,  three  sentences  of  the  local 
Vicar  settled  his  allegiance.  ‘Well, 
you’ll  have  to  make  up  yoiu’  mind  which 
church  you  should  join.  I  don’t  think  I 
need  bother  you  with  the  differences 
between  the  churches.  It’s  clear  you 
ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.’ 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  to  ‘bother’ 
will  be  more  impressed  by  the  list  of 
things  which  the  converts  have  now 
found  and  learned  to  love  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
admired  features  aie  to  be  found  else¬ 
where:  charity,  for  instance,  and  free¬ 
dom.  Some  genuinely  Anglican  features 
— such  as  the  State  connection — are 
rarely  mentioned.  What  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  is  that  the  qualities  most  often  listed 
are  those  which  were  absent  prior  to  the 
Oxford  Movement.  The  Church  these 
converts  joined  is  in  many  ways  the 
youngest  in  England.  It  is  not  the  Church 
their  dissenting  fathers  dissented  from. 
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The  tributes  to  Anglican  liberty  are  so  instinct  in  most  of  us  against  the  measure- 
many  that  we  cannot  doubt  the  reality  ment  of  success  or  failure  in  Christian 
of  the  experience.  But  could  we  have  it  mission  in  terms  of  nunnerical  growth, 
in  writing — in  one  of  those  new  Canons,  and  even  more  against  the  assessment  of 
for  instance?  If  the  comprehensive  Mission  budgets  in  terms  of  average 
tolerance  shown  to  these  converts  could  cost  of  converts  per  head!  Many  reasons, 
be  extended  to  the  Churches  from  which  as  well  as  rationalizations,  can  be  given 
they  came,  some  would  soon  be  quite  for  this  aversion.  We  cannot  treat  persons 
differently  related  to  the  Church  of  as  if  they  were  things;  we  know  that  an  ' 
England.  None  in  fact  would  ask  for  all  infinite  value  is  to  be  set  on  a  single  soul; 
the  liberties  advertised  in  this  book,  in  and  we  can  never  forget  that  not  only  is 
which  one  writer  proclaims  ‘the  liberty  the  missionary  enterprise  an  extremely 
to  disbelieve’,  and  another  says  of  the  complex  and  varied  undertaking,  but 
Church  of  England  ‘it  gives  me  free  also  the  Spirit  of  God,  on  whose  power 
choice  to  follow  or  reject  its  teaching’.  our  witness  depends,  is  in  His  operations 
Will  this  put  new  heart  in  the  average  like  the  wind  that  ‘bloweth  where  it  > 
Anglican,  or  will  he  say  with  John  listeth’. 

Lawrence:  ‘We  have  embraced  con-  Dr  Hendrik  Kraemer,  in  his  warm 
fusion  in  the  name  of  comprehension’?  commendation  of  this  book,  admits  that 
R.  T.  Brooks  he  ‘would  often  have  said  the  same 
things  in  a  different  way,’  and  so  would 
,  ,  many  others  who  similarly  ‘agree  whole- 

Missionary  Strategy  heartedly  with  the  purpose  of  this  j 
How  Churches  Grow — The  New  Frontiers  volume’.  But  a  careful  reading  of  Dr 
of  Mission.  Donald  McGavran.  McGavran’s  work  reveals  that  he  has 
(World  Dominion  Press,  12s.  fid.)  himself  answered  most  of  the  objections 
*The  missionary  should  regard  the  which  can  be  made  to  his  approach.  He 
winning  of  men  for  Christ  as  ten  times  might  also  have  pointed  out  that 
more  important  than  anything  else  he  statistical  predictions  and  arguments 
does.  The  total  evangelization  of  great  neither  predetermine  nor  lessen  the 
regions  is  the  main  task.  You  must  move  mystery  and  significance  of  what 
in  that  dimension  of  thought  or  else  hai>pens  in  individual  lives.  The  validity  > 
you  can  make  no  sense  of  mission.’  and  immense  importance  of  the  writer’s 
However  obvious  this  saying  of  Bishop  main  theses  regarding  missionary  strat- 
Stephen  Neill  may  sound,  for  the  most  egy  are  in  no  way  impaired  by  his 
part  that  is  not  how  the  great  de-  insistence  that  ‘numerical  increase  is  a 
nominational  Missions  are  operating  chief  criterion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
today.  That  is  why  this  carefully-  younger  Churches’ — just  as  increase  of 
reasoned  book  is  saying  something  bodily  weight  is  a  normal  test  of  the  ^ 
really  important.  health  of  a  child. 

David’s  numbering  of  the  people,  as  Dr  McGavran  distinguishes  between 
recorded  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  was  evidently  the  primary  task  of  ‘making  disciples  of 
regarded  as  a  heinous  sin,  from  which  all  nations’,  and  subsequent  responsi- 
even  Joab  vainly  tried  to  dissuade  his  bility  for  ‘perfecting’  the  flocks  thus 
royal  master.  The  Scriptures,  however,  gathered  into  the  Church.  He  maintains 
do  not  tell  us  why  the  act  was  a  sin,  and  that  there  is  a  constant  danger  of 
commentators  have  signally  differed  in  emphasizing  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  ^ 
their  explanations.  There  is  a  deep  neglecting  the  former.  Among  the  various 
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reasons  for  this,  which  he  carefully 
analyses,  are  (a)  the  persistence  of 
attitudes  and  methods  appropriate  only 
to  the  tentative  and  exploratory  stage 
of  missions;  (b)  the  loss  of  priorities 
amid  many  different  missionary  objec¬ 
tives,  and  the  feeling  that  any  missionary 
work  is  good,  per  se,  whatever  the 
results;  and  (c)  the  doctrines  and  em¬ 
phases,  including  'Gathered  Church 
convictions’,  which  have  evolved  in  the 
already  ’discipled’  lands  fiom  which 
missionaries  have  gone  forth,  but  may 
be  quite  inapplicable  to  countries  in 
which  Christians  are  still  a  very  small 
minority. 

The  new  frontiers  which  Dr  McGavran 
urges  Missions  to  confront  are  the  many 
areas  in  the  world  today  where  there  is 
evidence  that  a  great  response  poten¬ 
tially  awaits  the  Gospel  and  where  large 
opportunities  for  church  growth  mani¬ 
festly  exist.  The  central  task  should  be  to 
discover  what  factois  promote  and  what 
factors  retard  such  growth,  how  this 
can  be  measured,  and  how  resources  can 
consequently  be  deployed  to  reach  the 
right  places.  The  author  makes  helpful 
suggestions,  notably  those  regarding  the 
vital  importance  of  community  relation¬ 
ships  (a  thesis  which  he  has  already  fully 
developed  in  The  Bridges  of  God),  and  the 
differences  in  the  type  of  trained  ministry 
most  suitable  to  different  situations.  He 
is  entirely  right  in  his  contention  that 
far  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  avail¬ 
able  resources  is  devoted  to  maintaining 
relatively  static  institutional  work,  and 
that  the  real  answer  to  that  sudden 
growth,  which  from  time  to  time  em¬ 
barrasses  the  missionary  enterprise,  is  to 
place  more  men  and  money  at  the 
growing-points  which  threaten  to  become 
breaking-points.  He  is  right  in  deploring 
the  percentage  rises  or  cuts  on  a  ‘same 
for  all’  basis,  which  so  often  passes  for 
mission  policy,  but  less  successful  in 
showing  how  we  can  actually  break  free 


from  the  tyranny  of  vested  spiritual 
interests.  Let  no  one  tamper  with  my 
piece  of  work  or  our  institution! 
Obedience  to  a  renewed  emphasis  upon 
the  main  goal  might  create  that  new 
team  spirit  in  the  service  of  Christ's 
mission,  without  which  changes  of 
strategy  are  almost  impossible  to  achieve. 

V.  E.  W.  Hayward 


Europe  Will  Not  Wait 

Europe  Will  Not  Wait.  Anthony  Nutting. 

(Hollis  &  Carter,  12s.  6d.) 

A  German  reviewer  cannot  help  being 
deeply  impressed  by  this  searching 
analysis  of  British  policy  towards  post¬ 
war  Europe. 

The  share  of  responsibility  for  failing 
to  strengthen  Britain’s  ties  with  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe,  let  alone  to  ensure  British 
leadership  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  with  great  fairness — perhaps 
with  two  minor  exceptions.  The  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  FreiKh  attitude  towards 
British  economic  policy  and  political 
leadership  since  1958,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  to-day,  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
severe.  In  the  second  place  the  reviewer 
cannot  help  suppressing  a  smile  when  he 
sees  how  uneasy  the  author  feels  in 
having  to  admit  in  his  historical  survey 
that  not  only  the  Labour  Government, 
but  also  the  subsequent  Conservative 
Governments  in  power,  failed  to  seize  on 
the  unique  possibility  of  British  leader¬ 
ship  in  European  affairs  after  1945.  The 
whole  British  policy  of  ‘too  little’  and 
‘too  late’  towards  post-war  Europe  is 
well  demonstrated  by  the  changing 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  of 
the  day,  and  more  especially  of  Sir 
Anthony  Eden,  vis  a  vis  the  EDC  project 
and  the  French  desire  for  more  specific 
British  guarantees  of  armed  forces  on 
the  Continent. 
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The  causes  of  the  British  failure  are 
seen  by  the  author  to  begin  in  1945  with 
Britain’s  wish  to  keep  in  line  with  the 
American  policy  at  all  costs.  This  atti¬ 
tude  has  its  parallel  in  Bonn’s  obsession 
not  to  endanger  by  any  means  the  newly 
cemented  German-French  marriage, 
which  seems  gradually  to  develop  into 
something  even  more  than  a  marriage  de 
convenance.  (The  author  himself  refers 
to  these  relations  before  the  coming  into 
power  of  de  Gaulle  as  a  ‘honeymoon’ 
and  betrays  later  on  in  his  analysis  of  the 
de  Gaulle  era  a  deep  psychological  in¬ 
sight  into  the  mentality  of  the  two 
countries,  or  rather  the  two  statesmen, 
concerned.) 

The  recent  German-British  con¬ 
ference  at  Konigswinter  underlined  the 
truth  of  many  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  Mr  Nutting  arrives:  the  funda¬ 
mental  British  criticism  of  the  acquies¬ 
cence  of  official  Bonn  in  all  that  France 
proposes  in  post-war  Europe,  even  at  the 
cost  of  some  powerful  German  economic 
interests;  the  disappointment,  on  the 
other  hand,  felt  in  Germany  even  to-day 
about  the  fact  that  the  far-sighted  policy 
outlined  after  1945  by  the  grand  old 
Winston  Churchill — while  out  of  office! 
— ^was  not  followed  up  by  British 
actions;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
the  apparent  fact  (stated  with  great 
conviction  by  members  of  both  British 
parties)  that  the  British  Governments 
concerned  have  hitherto  been  using  the 
argument  of  Commonwealth  relations 
merely  as  an  excuse  for  failing  with  the 
Continent.  (Mr  Nutting  offers  in  this 
connection  some  very  remarkable 
statistics.) 

Mr  Nutting  demands  an  ‘Economic 
NATO’ — a  plan  apparently  envisaged 
inter  alia  by  Lord  Boothby  at  Strassburg 
in  1952. 

It  seems  high  time  that  public  opinion 
should  be  roused  and  government  action 
promoted,  in  the  three  countries  most 


immediately  concerned — France,  Ger-  nc 

many  and  above  all  Great  Britain.  ^  tl 

A.  C.  C.  SCHEWEITZER 

Ic 


Africa  Awaits  e 

Mackenzie's  Grave.  Owen  Chadwick.  tl 

(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  25s.)  c 

Dawn  in  Nyasaland.  Guy  Qutton-  *  f 
Brock.  (Hodder  Pocket  Books,  t 

3s.  6d.)  p 

African  Pulse.  Martin  Jarrett-Kerr,  CR.  r 

(The  Faith  Press,  13s.  6d.)  s 

These  three  books  together  give  us  1 

something  of  the  past,  the  present  and  t 

the  possible  future  of  the  African  scene.  1 

Professor  Chadwick  takes  us  back  to  ( 


the  time  of  David  Livingstone.  After  his 
earlier  journeys  up  the  Zambesi  he 
summoned  Britain  to  plant  a  settlement 
south  of  Lake  Nyasa  that  he  believed 
would,  by  teaching  the  Christian  faith, 
destroy  the  slave-trade  and  develop  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Bishop  Mackenzie 
in  1861,  with  Livingstone’s  help,  led  the 
first  mission  paity  that  tried  to  plant 
this  settlement. 

Dr  Chadwick  has  studied  the  letters 
and  journals  of  those  connected  with  this 
heroic  enterprise  with  such  care  that  he 
has  been  able  to  tell  the  reader  not  only 
what  happened  but  in  many  cases,  why. 
In  doing  this  he  shows  the  clash  of 
{personalities,  so  often  a  major  problem 
on  the  mission  held,  and  how  good  and 
brave  Christian  men  can  sometimes  act 
so  differently  when  facing  the  same  task. 

Mackenzie  was  described  by  Living¬ 
stone  as  ‘Quite  a  brick  of  a  Bishop’,  and 
his  death  within  such  a  short  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Africa  was  a  tragedy.  Many 
others  of  that  gallant  little  band  had  to 
lay  down  their  lives,  and  after  much 
cost  in  human  suffering  and  effort  the 
whole  undertaking  was  abandoned.  But 
such  an  outp)ouring  of  love  for  the 
{People  of  Africa  could  not  have  been  in 
vain.  We  know  that  by  1894  Christian 
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missions  were  established  in  force 
throughout  Nyasaland. 

Since  Mackenzie  was  laid  to  rest  in  his 
lonely  grave  beside  the  Ruo,  people  who 
had  no  contact  with  the  outside  world, 
except  perhaps  through  the  horrors  of 
the  slave  trade,  have  been  in  ever  in¬ 
creasing  contact  with  it.  Most  of  them, 
for  the  past  eighty  years  or  more,  have 
been  governed  or  ‘protected’  by  Euro¬ 
pean  powers.  If  they  did  not  wish  it,  it 
made  little  difference.  Generally  they 
submitted  peacefully  to  the  new  order, 
learning  many  things — and  learning 
them  fast — both  good  and  bad.  Sudden¬ 
ly  this  submissive  attitude  in  many  parts 
of  Africa  has  changed. 

Mr  Clutton-Brock  considers  that 
Nyasaland  has  now  become  a  test  case  in 
Africa.  He  is  convinced  that  virtually 
100  per  cent  of  the  African  people  of 
Nyasaland  feel  strongly  opposed  to  being 
joined  with  Southern  Rhodesia  in  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 
He  quotes  from  numerous  sources  giving 
documentary  evidence  which  cannot  be 
lightly  brushed  aside. 

African  Pulse  is  a  very  different  kind  of 
book  but  its  approach  to  the  present  day 
African  scene  is  well  in  step  in  its  attempt 
to  see  things  fiom  the  Africans’  point  of 
view.  The  author.  Father  Martin  Jarret- 
Kerr,  has  been  Anglican  Chaplain  to  a 
huge  hospital  in  South  Africa  which 
serves  a  quarter  of  a  million  urbanized 
non-Whites. 

Fr  Jarrett-Kerr  has  a  sharp  eye,  an 
alert  ear,  keen  powers  of  perception  as 
weU  as  deep  Christian  sympathy  and 
understanding.  He  writes  with  marked 
literary  ability  and  humour. 

He  believes  that:  ‘All  human  beings 
are  one  in  their  very  uniqueness.’ 
Colour  prejudice  cannot  in  the  end  with¬ 
stand  this  fact.  He  has  faith  in  the 
African  instinct  for  life  and  health, 
the  profound  religious  sense  of  the 
African  people  and  the  vital  part  African 


women,  especially  women  such  as  the 
nurses  he  knows,  will  play  in  fashioning 
the  Africa  of  tomorrow. 

H.  Wakelin  Coxill 

Communist  Obedience 

Socialism  in  One  Country.  E.  H.  Carr. 
{1921-1926)  Part  Two.  (Mac¬ 
millan,  45s.) 

Can  Professor  Carr  write  his  great 
history  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  fast  as  Mr 
Krushchev  makes  more  history  for  him 
to  write?  At  present  Professor  Carr  is 
catching  up.  Of  the  projected  ten  stout 
volumes  we  already  have  six. 

Each  volume  makes  one  understand  a 
little  more  of  how  things  have  come  to  be 
what  they  are  now.  Yet  Professor  Carr’s 
treatment  is  already  in  danger  of  dating. 
He  writes  as  if  Stalinism  was  the  norm 
of  Soviet  society,  whereas  it  is  becoming 
clearer  every  year  that  it  was  a  phase. 
The  more  I  read  about  the  Russian 
1920s  the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Communist  party  drifted  into  the  horrors 
of  later  Stalinism,  powerless  to  go 
against  the  stream  in  which  its  internal 
logic  bade  it  place  itself,  yet  not  con¬ 
sciously  willing  all  the  consequences  of 
each  action.  ‘The  process  was  not  per¬ 
haps  consciously  planned  by  anyone;  but 
it  was  also  not  consciously  resisted  by 
anyone. . . .  The  beginning  of  the  process 
may  be  found  in  Lenin’s  impassioned 
pleas  for  unity’  (p.  222).  Professor  Carr 
is  here  referring  to  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  central  apparatus  of  the 
party  as  it  became  more  monolithic,  but 
his  words  have  a  wider  application. 
Stalin  was  not  hypocritical  when  he  said 
in  1925:  ‘We  knew  that  a  policy  of 
expulsion  was  fraught  with  great  dangers 
for  the  party,  that  the  method  of  expul¬ 
sion,  of  blood-letting  . . .  was  dangerous 
and  infectious.’  Yet,  on  the  Communist 
assumption,  it  did  not  seem  that  any¬ 
thing  else  would  produce  the  results.  If 
Marxist  Socialism  was  the  supreme 
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good,  and  if  most  Russians  did  not 
accept  this,  then  there  was  no  escape 
from  all  the  crud  and  devious  methods 
which  make  Stalinist  socialism  so  loath¬ 
some  to  touch  or  even  to  contemplate. 

Professor  Carr’s  history  is  a  civil 
servant’s  history.  He  sees  things  with  the 
eye  of  a  man  at  a  desk  in  Moscow,  but 
he  generally  sees  the  human  realities 
behind  the  masses  of  paper.  It  is  worth 
reading  his  footnotes  for  things  like  this: 
‘Nobody  wanted  to  marry  a  party 
woman,  who  would  neglect  her  husband 
and  family  for  the  party’  (p.  195).  Only 
in  describing  the  ‘federal’  constitution 
of  the  USSR  does  he  go  far  from  reality; 
it  is  absurd  to  discuss  the  division  of 
Russian  Turkestan  into  five  ‘Union 
Republics’  without  considering  how  far 
the  arrangements  were  influenced  by  the 
principle  ‘divide  and  rule’. 

Professor  Carr  illustrates  Trotsky’s 
position  by  an  ecclesiastical  parallel.  If  I 
quote  this  I  hope  that  no-one  will  think 
that  I  am  making  a  general  comparison 


between  the  Communist  party  and  the 
Vatican  Council.  ‘The  irresolution  of  the 
“liberal”  Catholic  bishops  who  were 
opposed  to  the  proclamation  of  pa(>al 
infallibility  in  1871  has  been  described 
in  terms  which  could  be  applied  to 
Trotsky’s  attitude  without  changing  a 
word.  “The  bishops,  even  those  of  the 
minority,  had  so  long  cultivated  the 
habit  of  blind  obedience  that  they  had 
become  constitutionally  incapable  of 
effective  opposition. .  . .  Each  time  they 
were  tempted  to  reject  a  decree  they 
decided  instead  to  save  their  strength  for 
the  main  battle,  but,  by  the  time  that 
battle  had  arrived,  they  had  dissipated 
both  their  strength  and  their  will  power” 
(b.  Himmelfarb,  Lord  Acton  (1952)  p. 
107).  Trotsky  was  in  exactly  the  position 
taken  up  on  that  occasion  by  Acton,  who 
wrote  of  his  submission:  “The  act  was 
one  of  pure  obedience,  and  was  not 
grounded  on  the  removal  of  my  motives 
of  opposition  to  the  decrees”  (pp.  34-5).’ 

J.W.L. 
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Saints  of  Russia.  Constantin  de  Grun- 
wald.  (Hutchinson,  25s.) 

The  English  Church  and  the  Continent 
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is  understandable  though  regrettable  that 
there  is  no  Free  Church  contribution. 
One  of  the  contributors  is  a  Roman 


Catholic:  could  anyone  guess  which  he 
is  without  knowing  in  advance? 

There  is  so  little  published  in  English 
about  Russian  Christianity  that  every 
addition  is  welcome.  Saints  of  Russia 
consists  of  an  adequate  summary  with 
copious  quotations  from  the  lives  of  nine 
famous  saints  covering  900  years.  That 
is  very  useful  but  the  book  is  spoiled  by 
facile  and  often  unconvincing  generaliza¬ 
tions.  However,  the  charm  of  the  original 
sources  comes  through  more  often  than 
not.  J.W.L. 
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IN  MILLIONS 

LOOKING  BACK — over  a  million  copies  of  the 
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required  for  our  1 960  Scripture  production  programme. 

LOOKING  FORWARD — in  addition  to  world-wide 
commitments,  we  hope  to  circulate  a  million  Gospels 
in  Afnca  during  1960. 

What  part  is  your  Church  playing  in  this  programme? 

THE  BRITISH  &  FOREIGN 
BIBLE  SOCIETY 

146  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.4 


MISSIONARY 
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45,000  Indians  and  Pakistanis 
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2,500  West  Indians  and  Africans 
In  Hongkong  and  Singapore  registered  ships  there  are 
15,000  Chinese  and  Malays 
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Roland  Allen 
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Roland  Allen  told  his  son 
that  he  expected  his  writings 
to  come  into  their  own 
‘about  I960’;  and  over  the 
last  few  years  Christians  of 
many  traditions  have  been 
turning  to  the  work  of  this 
neglected  prophet.  The  pre¬ 
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full  text  of  Pentecost  and  the 
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